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Chapter  1 Introduction 
A*  Meaning  of  the  Title 

“a  person  standing  'in  loco  parentis'  to  a child  is  one  vxho  has  put 

himself  in  the  situation  of  a lawful  parent  by  assuming  the  obligations 

incident  to  the  parental  relation,  without  going  through  the  formalities 

necessary  to  a legal  adoption,  and  the  rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of 

1 

such  person  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  lawful  parents." 

'i’his  paper  is  no  brief  for  the  theory  that  all  children  are  better 

off  taken  away  from  their  own  parents  and  placed  under  state  control. 

2 

We  do  not  hold  with  Jatscn  that  the  ideal  of  the  future  is  trial  marriage, 
life  in  an  apartment  house  with  the  children  cared  for  by  trained  experts 
entirely  away  from  the  home.  It  dees  not  seem  possible  that  any  real 
social  worker  can  sanction  that  philosophy.  Surely  experience  with  un- 
fortunate children  makes  us  realize  that  more  effort  must  by  made  to  pre- 
vent the  broken  home  and  the  separation  of  parents  and  children.  For- 
tunate is  the  neglected  child  who  can  hold  to  some  scrap  of  a happy  memory 
to  idealize  as  he  is  forced  to  combat  the  abnormal  situation  in  which  he 
finds  himself  after  becoming  a ward  of  some  phi lanthr epic  organization. 

3 

"The  deepest  yearning  of  the  child  heart  is  for  family  kinship." 


1.  Corpus  Juris  Vol.  46  Sec.  174  P.  1334  Persons  in  Loco  Parentis  Generally 

2.  Watson,  John  B.  After  the  Family  - What?  in  The  New  Generation  P.55 “73 

3.  Reeder,  R.R.  The  Place  of  Children's  Institutions.  TJje  Survey  Jan.  15 


1929  P.  483 


How  can  it  be  otherwise  with  the  biological  set  up  we  have  throughout 
practically  the  whole  of  life  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  when 
with  human  beings  it  is  possible  to  add  to  the  biological  foundation 
which  is  necessary  to  create  a n ew  personality,  ®n  economic,  social, 
moral  and  religious  superstructure,  the  result  is  an  ideal  home  which 
is  the  best  product  of  all  our  civilization*  But  no  society  is  perfect. 
Individuals,  families  and  communities  fail  to  fulfil  their  obligations 
both  to  themselves  and  to  others,  and  there  is  always  a percentage  of 
folk  that  must  become  dependent  in  one  fashion  or  another.  Just  as  the 
King  in  olden  times  was  considered  as  the  father  of  all  his  people,  so 
now  that  same  responsibility  has  been  transferred  in  our  .jnerican 
government  to  the  Commonwealth  and  we  find  the  "Rights  of  State"  defined 
thus:  "The  State  has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  children  and  the 

authority  to  protect  them,  their  primary  control  and  custody  is  with 

1 

the  government,  the  state  standing  in  the  relation  of  parens  patriae*" 

It  is  the  interest  our  own  State  of  Massachusetts  takes  in  her 
children  and  the  manner  in  which  she  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  a 
parent,  that  I wish  to  describe* 


1 Corpus  Juris  Vol.  46  P.  1222  8 RighJrs  of  State 
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B.  The  Beginnings  of  Dependency  in  Massachusetts. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  Massachusetts  Communities  brought  v;ith 
them,  naturally,  English  ideas  of  charity.  Up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
poor  people,  wofcthy  and  unworthy  alike,  were  relieved  by  private  alms- 
giving through  the  monasteries,  hospitals,  guilds  and  wealthy  individuals 
But  this  indiscriminate  giving,  together  with  the  changing  economic  con- 
ditions, resulted  in  aruch  an  amount  of  pauperism  that  the  people  came  to 
realize  that  the  burden  was  a public  one,  and  without  doubt,  a permanent 
one.  T hereupon  the  poor  were  classified,  laws  passed  and  most  important 
of  all,  the  money  for  relief  raised  by  direct  taxation.  The  burden  was 
very  heavy,  and  our  ancestors,  in  making  a new  and  better  England,  were 
determined  that  there  should  be  no  voluntary  poverty  here.  In  spite  of 
every  effort  made  to  keep  undesirable  or  dependent  persons  from  set.* ling 
in  the  towns,  however,  they  came  and  stayed,  and  the  colonists  naturally 
assumed  their  support  according  to  communities,  The  question  was  not 
whether  a person  was  to  be  supported,  but  what  town  should  support  him. 
Our  whole  modern  law  of  legal  settlement  is  a result  of  various  regula- 
tions to  determine  territorial  responsibility  for  the  publim  relief  of 
needy  persons. 

People  were  helped  to  complete  homes;  in  place  of  money  a cow 
was  sometimes  loaned  to  a struggling  family  for  awhile.  Finally  the 
poor  were  bid  off  at  public  auction,  adults  and  children  alike,  and 
sometimes  all  were  contracted  for  by  one  person.  This  method  at  last 

1.  Kelso,  Robert  W.  The  History  of  Public  Poor  “Relief  in  Massachusetts. 
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developed  into  the  municipal  nibmshouse  for  those  who  could  claim 
residence  (that  is  "legal  settlement")  in  the  town.  Besides  the 
town  almshouses,  there  were,  by  1854  three  State  almshouses  for  un- 
settled people,  at  lewksbury,  Bridgewater,  and  Monson,  and  a fourth 
for  aliens  at  Hainsford  Island.  These  were  supported  by  funds  and 
managed  by  boards  appointed  temporarily  b’  the  Legislature,  and  it 
was  not  until  1863  that  the  first  permanent  Board  of  State  charities 
was  organized,  called  from  1919  on, the  Department  of  Public  welfare* 
Children  were  herded  in  these  almshouses  along  with  the  old  paupers, 
the  sick,  the  insane  and  even  the  criminal. 

The  next  step,  which  took  ten  years  to  accomplish,  was  the 
segregation  of  the  children.  They  were  all  put  in  the  Monson  Alms- 
house, which  in  1866  was  named  the  State  Primary  School,  but  it  was  not 
until  1872  that  all  the  adult  population  was  removed  and  the  institution 
was  maintained  solely  for  children.  Without  going  into  the  ever  lively 
discussion  as  to  the  better  way  of  child  care,  whether  the  institution  or 
the  foster  home,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  1882  Massachusetts  began  placing 
out  her  children  from  the  Primary  School  the  method  of  indenture  end 

a few  years  later  was  completely  won  over  to  placing  in  the  community 
aa  the  superior  plan.  The  School  ws  closed  in  1895,  and  since  that  dnte 
there  has  been  no  institution  for  normal  children. 
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Chapter  11  T he  Present  Work  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare; 

a • Classification  of  Children. 

The  Commonwealth,  through  its  Division  of  Child  Guardian- 
ship of  the  Department  of  Public  //elfare,  stands  "in  loco  parentis " 

1 

to  approximately  G'500  children.  These  come  into  the  care  of  the 
state  in  three  ways:  the  majority  divided  practically  evenly  into 

the  two  groiips  of  dependency  and  neglect,  and  the  remaining  few 
adjudged  delinquent  because  of  their  own  misdemeanor. 

2 

1.  Dependency;  The  law  very  simply  says  that  "the  department 
may  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a child  under  the  age  of  21,  de- 
pendent on  public  charity  upon  written  application  of  the  parent 
or  guardian,  or  a friend,  or  of  the  overseers  uf  the  poor  of  the 
town  trhere  siich  child  is  found."  This  implies  no  culpability  of 

the  parents.  The  main  causes  of  dependency  as  our  department  has 
3 

analyzed  them  are  death  or  illness,  either  physical  or  mental,  of 
the  mother,  with  a small  percentage  due  to  her  desertion  or  commit- 
ment to  the  Reformatory  for  nomen.  The  incapacity  of  the  mother 
is  accountable  for  85%  of  our  dependency,  with  the  need  of  special 
care  for  the  child  and  other  miscellaneous  canses  counting  15%. 


1.  Statistics  for  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1931 

2.  General  Laws  Chapter  119  Sdction  38 

3.  annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Pbblic  Welfare  1929.  P.  18-19 
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Some  examples  vrijl  illustrate  this  point  of  dependency 
more  clearly. 

1 

t'our  children  from  the  ages  of  nine  to  fifteen  were  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  from  a local  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  because  of  the  death  of  both  parents.  The  mother  and  father 
were  good  people,  had  actyuired  a settlement,  workiLd  steadily  and 
were  buying  their  home,  when  one  day,  almost  without  warning,  the 
man  became  involved  in  a quarrel,  and  was  instantly  killed.  The 
woman  was  given  mother's  aid  but  five  years  later  became  ill  a d 
died.  .Tith  no  relatives  able  to  help,  what  else  was  there  to  do 
with  the  children  but  ask  the  state  to  place  them? 

2 

Another,  more  recent  case  shows'  a mother  developing  tuberculosis 
at  the  time  of  the  biti§i  of  her  latest  child,  just  a few  weeks 
ago.  There  are  four  other  children  we&l  c~-red  for  by  the  father 
who  is  out  of  work,  but  who  con  do  a good  job  in  his  own  home 
and  is  therefore  aided  by  the  town,  7/hile  the  mother  is  sent 
to  a Sanatorium  and  the  new  baby  placed  with  the  St'te,  probably 
temporarily  as  the  mother  seems  to  be  a hopeful  case  for  re cove  y 
and  subsequent  return  to  her  home. 

3 

Here  is  one  involving  the  incapacity  of  the  father  rather 
than  the  mother.  He  is  insane  in  a hospital  in  a distant  dity. 

The  mother  and  four  children  live  near  Boston  ana  can  manage  all 
their  affairs  with  -"he  exception  of  the  care  of  the  youngest,  a 

1.  Record  $16745  Division  of  Child  Guardianship 

2 Record  $22026  Division  of  Child  Guardianship 

3 Record  -f21846  Division  of  Child  Guardianship 
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boy  of  four.  The  mother  and  fourteen  year  old  girl  work  in  a 
laundry,  earning  jointly  $75*  a month  and  part  of  their  meals. 
a thirteen  year  old  girl  stays  in  a nearby  town  with  a maternal 
relative  during  the  week  and  returns  home  for  the  week-end.  An 
eleven  year  old  girl  cr<red  for  herself  during  the  day  in  the  mother’s 
home.  She  had  formerly  stayed  out  of  school  to  care  for  the  little 
brother  until  he  was  accepted  by  the  Division  of  Child  Guardianship. 

1 

An  abnormal  child  in  the  home  often  proves  to  be  the  last 
straw.  Here  is  a family  with  six  normal  children  from  eighteen 
to  eight  years  of  age.  The  father  formerly  was  a steady  worker 
averaging  $48  a week.  Then  in  1925  he  was  out  of  work  several 
weeks  and  also  had  a baby  boy  born  with  a spina  bifida.  The  child 
was  operated  on  and  developed  hydrocephalis . The  father  has  now 
been  ill  for  nearly  two  years  with  cramps  of  the  heart,  leaking 
valves,  high  blood  pressure  and  a probable  cancer  in  his  neck. 

The  oldest  bpy  works  when  possible  and  the  mother  receives  aid,  byt 
even  then  needs  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  her  helpless  and 
hopeless  3ix  year  old  child. 

'.The never  possible, a parent  is  espected  to  reimburse  the 
•Cammonwealth  for  the  support  of  the  child  or  children,  and  when 
the  parent  is  unable  to  do  so,  and  the  child  has  a legal  settlement, 
the  place  of  settlement  pays  the  bills.  'Then  there  is  no  legal 
settlement,  and  no  one  available  with  the  right  to  sign  a section 
38  blank,  a child  may  be  committed  to  the  Department  by  the  local 


1,  Record  J&iaqq  Division  of  Child  Guardianship 
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Board  of  Public  /elfore  or  the  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Infirmary,  under  Section  22  of  the  General  Laws.  This,  although 
termed  a commitment,  comes  under  the  general  classification  of 
dependency. 

1 

Here  is  a giil  whose  mother  died  of  tuberculosis  when 
her  baby  was  a year  eld.  Her  father  left  her  at  board  in  a private 
home  but  he  alcoholic  and  unreliable,  and  after  awhile  failed 

to  pay  her  board  and  the  foster  mother  finally  became  financially 
unable  to  support  the  child  who  was  then  nine  years  old.  For 
seven  months  after  the  original  application  was  made  to  the  State 
by  the  foster  mother,  the  investigating  department  made  con^ inucus 
efforts  to  loca'e  the  father.  He  was  once  found  and  vras  persuaded 
to  pay  something  toward  the  back  board,  whereupon  he  immediately 
disappeardd  again.  Then  a warrant  was  taken  out  for  non-support 
and  he  was  eventually  arrested,  fined  ^100  and  given  a suspended 
sentence,  but  he  absconded  and  has  managed  to  keep  himself  in  ports 
unknown  as  far  as  this  daughter  is  concerned,  ^hereupon  the  only 
method  of  caring  for  the  unsettled  child  was  commitment  to  the 
State  by  the  local  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  but  such  a simple 
statement  may  imply  weeks  and  months  of  previous  investigation  to 
prove  this  is  the  only  thing  to  do. 

2 

a mother  abandonned  her  second  illegitimate  child,  leaving 
it  in  a private  homo  and  failing  to  continue  her  board  payments. 
After  several  months  the  boarding  woman  appealed  to  the  local  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  child  was  committed  to  the  S'1  ate.  «n 
investigation  finally  located  the  mother.  £ he  began  to  reimburse 

1.  Record  #14906  Division  of  Child  Guardianship 
2 Record  #19401  Division  of  Chidd  Guardianship 
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the  State  for  the  board  of  the  child,  was  found  to  9 legal 

settlement,  and  then  requested  that  tiie  child  be  returned  to  the 
home  in  which  she  had  first  placed  him,  promising  to  assume  the 
whole  financial  responsibility*  fhis  was  done,  and  if  tiie  mother 
again  fails  in  her  payments,  the  child  can  be  accepted  on  a Section 
38  bisis  because  of  the  acknowledged  settlement. 

2.  Neglect.  A neglected  child  is  one  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  "by  reason  of  orphanage  or  of  the  neglect,  crime,  cruelty, 
insanity  or  drunkenness  or  other  vice  of  its  parents,  is  growing 
up  without  education, or  without  salutary  control,  or  without  proper 

physical  care  or  in  circumstances  exposihg  him  to  lead  an  idle  and 

1 

dissolute  life,  or  is  dependent  upon  public  charity."  The  main 

point  in  cases  of  neglect  is  to  prove  the  Culpability  of  the  parent. 

This  is  done  through  the  local  court,  or  in  the  city  of  Boston, 

through  the  juvenile  court.  In  each  case  one  or  both  parents  are 

summoned  if  their  residence  is  known  and  there  is  always  a state 

representative  present  to  show  cause  who  such  child  should  not 

be  committed  to  the  Department  of  Public  lelfare.  In  case  of  a 

neglect  commitment,  a city  or  town  is  not  liable  to  the  State  for 

the  support,  even  though  the  child  has  a legal  settlement  in  that 

city  or  town,  a good  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  the  presence 

2 

of  a state  agent  in  court  is  seen  in  the  famous  Dee  case. 

Both  parents  were  born  in  Ireland  and  the  father  never  had 
o settlement  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  mother  , and  therefore  the 

1.  General  Laws  Chapter  119  Section  42 

2.  Record  #5486  Division  of  Child  Guardianship 
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children,  obtained  a settlement  in  Worcester  through  her  father. 

Mr.  Dee  died  in  New  York  in  July  1911  and  his  wife  was  left  with 
no  property,  but  with  two  children,  William  three  years  old,  and 
% Sarah,  fourteen  months.  The  mother  left  William  with  her  sister 

in  New  London  Connecticut,  and  returned  to  Worcester  securing 
work  with  her  younger  child.  The  sister  became  ill  and  the 
mother  was  obliged  to  take  William  also.  She  was  unable  to  get 
a position  with  two  small  children  and  so  was  temporarily  supported 
by  friends.  In  January  1912  she  applied  to  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  and,  together  with  her  two  children,  was  placed  in  the  local 
almshouse,  staying  until  iipril  of  the  same  year.  Then  work  was 
secured  for  her  in  "'Jestboro,  where  she  was  allowed  to  have  Sarah, 
the  baby,  with  her. 

¥hen  Mrs. Dee  is?**  first  admitted  to  t e almshouse,  the  overseers 
applied  to  the  state  to  accept  the  two  children.  An  investigation 
was  begun,  but  before  it  was  completed,  the  over^wr  made  a com- 
plaint of  neglect^  against  'William,  who  had  remained  in  the  almshouse 
after  his  mother  went  to  work,  and  in  May  1912,  the  .judge  committed 
him  to  the  State,  contrary  to  the  approval  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  State  agent  appealed  the  case,  contending  that  being  merely 

“dependent  on  public  charity"  does  not  constitute  neglect,  and  the 

1 

court  found  that  the  law  must  be  read  as  if  sub-divided  as  follows: 

'‘a  police,  district  or  municipal  court,  or  a trial  justice, 
upon  a complaint  made  by  any  person  that  any  child  under  sixteen  years 
^ of  age  within  its  or  his  ftur isdiction,  by  reason  of 

(a)  orphanage,  or 

(b)  of  the  neglect,  crime,  cruelty,  insanity,  or 


1.  Commonwealth  Vs  Dee,  222  Mass  184 
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drunkenness,  or  other  vice  of  its  parents, — 

(1)  is  growing  Up  ^ith  out  education, 

(2)  or  without  salutary  control, 

(3)  or  without  proper  physical  care, 

(4)  or  in  circumstances  exposing  him  to  lead  an  idle  and 
dissolute  life, 

(5  ) or  is  dependent  on  public  charity,  may  issue  a precept, etc. 

In  other  words,  this  last  phrase,  as  all  the  others,  must  be 
caused  by  (a)  or  (b).  William  was  net  neglected,  and  no  accusation 
could  be  proved  against  his  mother  except  her  poverty  and  inability 
to  secure  work* 

In  May  1912,  the  c?se  was  heard  in  the  Superior  Court  and 
won  by  the  Commonwealth  on  March  11,  1913,  whereupon  the  City 
Solicitor  of  Worcester  appealed  from  the  dec/ree  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  the  case? was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  sitting 
in  Worcester,  and  finally  won  by  the  C ommonwealth  in  October  1915* 
The  City  of  >'orcester  was  obliged  to  pay  the  bills  presented  by 
the  State  for  the  board  and  care  of  'Tilliam  from  March  11,  1913, 
the  date  of  the  Superior  Court  finding,  and  subsequently  as  long  ns 
the  child  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  utate.  The  mother  had 
always  kept  S arah  with  her  and  cared  for  her  well.  She  later  re- 
married and  lilliam  was  returned  to  her  and  discharged. 

The  main  causes  of  neglect  are  immorality},  intemperance, 
desertion,  and  mental  defect,  and  most  cases  show  thewe  things  in 
combination  rather  than  singly. 

"The  parents  have  the  natural  right  to  the  custody  of  their 
children  but  the  parent  has  no  property  ri^ht  in  the  child,  nor  is 
his  or  her  right  absolute,  but  is  subject  to  judicial  control  when 
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the  safety  or  interest  of  the  child  demands  it,  and  must  yield 

where  the  real  and  permanent  interest  of  the  child  demands  a different 

disposition.  The  rights  of  the  parents  are,  however,  entitled  to 

great  consideration,  and  the  courts  should  not  deprive  them  cf  the 

^ custody  of  their  children  without  good  cause.” 

a father  died,  and  a mother  of  weak  character  drank,  and 

lived  illegally  with  a man  who  also  drank.  An  effort  was  made 

2 

to  straighten  out  the  mother  by  committing  three  children  to  the 
Department  if  Public  7/elfare  temporarily  for  three  months,  and 
allowing  her  to  keep  one  boy*  ’Then  the  time  was  up,  that  child, 
with  the  three  others,  was  committed  permanently  to  thd  State. 
Practically  nothing  was  heard  from  the  mother  for  over  six  years, 
when  she  was  again  in  court  with  the  same  man  for  lewd  and  lascivious 
cohabitation,  be  ws  given  one  year  in  the  House  cf  Correction, 
and  she  was  given  two  Irear s at  the  Reformatory  for  fomen.  One 
illegitimate  child  was  already  in  the  care  of  a private  society  and 
had  never  been  in  the  custody  of  the  State;  at  the  time  of  the 
mothers  sentence,  two  other  illegitimate  children  were  committed 
to  the  department.  Of  the  six  children  of  the  woman,  who  became 
Stfcte  wards,  one  girl  graduated  from  high  school  and  from  the 
Deaconess  Hospital  (including  a course  at  Simmons).  Another  girl, 
after  high  school,  worked  in  a doctor* s family,  learning  electrical 
appliance  work  in  his  office,  and  the  third  girl  is  now  doing  well 
in  high  school,  and  is  considered  a superior  girl.  Of  the  three 
boys,  one  graduated  from  high  school,  and  7/as  working  for  the  B.&  M. 
^ 1 2 Railroad  when  he  became  of  age,  one  had  rather  a poor  disposition 

and  did  not  get  on  well  in  school  but  wceked  steadily  on  a milk  farm 

1.  Corpus  Juris  ^ol.46  P.  1222,  Par.  9c.  Custody  of  Children  etc. 

2.  Record  #70«9  bivis^on  0f  child  Guardianship 
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for  seven  years  before  his  majority,  and  one  died  at  the  age  of 

three,  soon  after  his  commitment,  of  dipt her ia  and  pneumonia* 

1 

In  another  case,  both  parents  were  living  but  separated, 
the  mother  being  immoral,  and  tire  father  alcoholic,  with  a court 
record  for  Assault  and  Battery.  The  children  were  poorly  cared 

I 

for  and  were  irregular  in  school,  and  the  house  was  in  wretched 
condition.  There  were  six  children  in  this  family  also,  four 
girls  and  two  boyj.  One  girl  married  well , one  graduated  from 
high  school  and  was  training  for  a nurse  at  twenty-one,  one  is 
a sophomore  in  high  school,  and  one  in  the  8th  grade,  both  doing 
well;  the  older  boy  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  while  in 
messenger  service,  tmd  the  other  one  joined  the  Navy. 

3.  Delinquency  and  Waywardness • 

a small,  but  rather  important  group  of  our  children  come 
to  us  through  the  C ourt,  because  of  their  own  misdemeanor. 

"a  delinquent  child"  is  one  "between  seven  and  seventeen 

who  violates  any  city  ordinance,  or  term  bv-law,  or  commits  an  offense 

•2 

not  punishable  by  death  or  by  imprisonment  for  life." 

"A  wayward  child  " is  one  "between  seven  and  seventeen 
years  of  age  who  habitually  associates  with  vicious  or  immoral 

persons,  or  who  is  growing  up  in  circumstances  exposing  him  to 

* 

lead  an  immoral,  vicious,  or  criminal  life.'1 2 3 

The  latter  classification  of  a child  is  very  little  used, 
as  the  only  disposal  the  Court  can  make  is  nlacement  in  the  c*?re 
of  a probation  officer,  or  considering  the  case  as  one  of  a neglected 
child.  But  in  the  matter  of  delinquency  the  department,  if  such  child 

1.  Record  # 1571S  Division  of  Child  Guardianship 

2.  General  Laws  Chapter  119.  Sec.  52 

3.  Ibid 
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is  sent,  to  it»  custody,  is  empowered  to  commit  him,  if  he  proves 
to  be  unmanageable,  to  an  industrial  school  without  further  court 
action. 

It  is  always  a question  whether  the  element  of  neglec^  does 

not  figure  as  much  with  these  unfortunate  children  as  delinquency 

but  when  a child  has  actually  committed  some  offense  grave  enough 

to  warrant'  court  action,  it  often  makes  the  future  care  easier  if 

the  department  has  as  much  authority  as  possible  over  him# 

1 

Mary  was  committed  as  a delinquent  girl  shortly  before 
her  seventeenth  birthday.  There  was  a stepmother  in  the  home,  and 
a difference  of  religion,  causing  much  quarreling,  and  the  girl 
claimed  to  be  very  unhappy  because  she  was  badly  treated.  At  any 
rate,  she  had  run  away  from  home,  and  had  kept  company  with  a 
married  man,  although  there  had  been  no  physical  immorality.  Mary 
had  left  school  at  fourteen  and  had  worked  spasmodically.  '-Then 
received  into  our  custody,  although  nearly  seventeen  and  only  ready 
for  seventh  grade,  she  was  returned  to  school  and  completed  three 
years  of  high  school. 

She  was  no  behavior  problem  and  remained  in  one  foster 
home  for  the  four  years  in  our  care,  going  to  the  Cape  with  the  family 
each  summer.  Just  before  her  twenty-first  birthday,  she  secured  a 
job  for  herself  at  good  v/ages,  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  enter 

training  in  a hospital  where  her  application  had  already  been  accepted. 

2 

Another  little  girl  was  committed  to  us  at  the  age  of  nine 
for  stealing.  She  was  in  wretched  physical  condition,  coming  from  a 
family  of  nine  children,  one  of  whom  had  previously  been  sent  to  the 

1.  Record  -7/15781  Division  Child  Guardianship. 

2.  Record  #18219  Division  Child  Guardianship. 
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Lyman  Industrial  School  for  the  same  offense.  This  child  has  been 
in  the  same  foster  home  for  five  years  and  has  always  been  honest 
and  well  behaved. 

It  is  not  always  so  easy  to  adjust  a child  who  is  removed 

1 

from  his  or  her  own  people.  R was  committed  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
on  a complaint  of  stubborness.  She  was  a bad  bed-wetter,  a runaway, 
and  stole  from  her  home.  She  was  of  border-line  mentality,  different 
from  all  the  other  children,  and  her  father  tried  to  whip  her  into 
line.  Her  habit  of  eneuresis  continued  with  us  until  she  was  nearly 
sixteen,  and  she  was  stubborn  and  more  or  less  troublesome  in 
several  different  homes.  Finally  she  straightened  out  into  quite  a 
nice  girl  and  earned  wages  at  housework,  which  she  disliked  ex- 
ceedingly because  of  natural  slackness.  Her  family  were  perfectly 
respectable  people  and  suggested  her  returning  home  and  v/orking  in 
the  mill,  which  she  did  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  has  held  the 
same  job  and  has  been  a help  in  her  parents*  home  (where  there  are 
seven  younger  children)  for  four  years,  and  is  now  about  to  become 
of  age,—  an  attractive,  nice  girl,  with  a bank  account  of  over  ^50, 
saved  over  four  years  ago,  but  which  she  has  wanted  us  to  held  for 
her  since  she  has  been  at  home. 


1»  Record  -#15782  Division  of  Child  Guardianship 
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B.  Foster  Home  Care. 

11  Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest  product  of  civilization. 
It  is  the  great  moulding  force  of  mind  and  character.  Children 

should  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  urgent  and  compelling 

1 

reasons.'1 2 3 

11  The  carefully  selected  foster  home  is  for  the  normal 

" 2 

child  the  best  substitute  for  the  natural  home. 


1.  Early  Efforts.  It  was  undoubtedly  ideas  embryonic 
but  similar  to  these  that  in  1867  inspired  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Home,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  its  Secretary,  both  famous  men  in  the  public  welfare 
history  of  Massachusetts,  tc  begin  the  public  "placing  out”  system, 
sc  well  developed  in  cur  state  .during  these  last  sixtyr»five  years 
that  it  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "Massachusetts  Plan." 


One  strong  reason  for  private  home  crre  was  the  marked 
decrease  in  the  mortality  rate.  In  the  old  days  the  infant  death 
rate  in  an  institutio  n such  as  Tewksbury  or  St.  Mary’s  Infant 
.Asylum,  was  sometimes  nearly  one  hundred  %.  The  first  year  of 
boarding  out  infants  from  Tewksbury  reebjeed  the  percentage  of 

3 

deaths  from  ninety-seven  to  fifty  % and  the  second  year  to  thirty^. 


1.  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children. 
Held  at  Wash.  D.C.  Jan  25-26,  1909.  P.  192 

2.  Ibid.  P.  193 

3.  Mass.  Care  of  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children  1893  (pamphlet) 
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The  infant  death  rate  for  Massachusetts  generally  was  six  % in  1930 
while  that  of  the  State’s  infant  wards  during.  that  year  was  fcur 
end  one  tenth  % and  for  this  last  year  three  and  three  tenths  %,  -the 
lowest  ever  recorded. 

The  very  early  placing  was  limited  because  entirely  free 
homes  were  all  that  could,  be  used.  Many  children  were  not  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  either  love  or  service,  but  it  was  not 
until  1982,  fifteen  years  after  the  classical  second  report  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities,  written  by  Dr.  Howe,  that  the  legislature 
era  lowered  the  State  to  pay  beard  for  (Children  placed  in  homes.  The 
method  of  placing  out  by  the  State  was  finally  crystalized  in  1900 
by  the  passage  of  a law  making  it  obligatory.  Today  the  term 

foster  home  is  used  to  include  boarding,  free  and  wage  homes. 

2.  Laws  and  Policies.  Some  laws  and  policies  have  been 

fairly  well  developed  during  these  years  cf  practice. 

"The  general  rule  is  that  an  infant  is  to  be  brought  up  in 

the  religion  of  the  father,  unless  it  ccn  be  shown  to  be  for  the 

1 

welfare  of  the  child  that  this  rule  be  departed  from." 

Similarly,  but  more  especially  to  the  point  in  hand,.... 

"no  minor  child  in  the  care,  or  under  the  supervision  cf  the  depart- 
ment.... shall  be  denied  the  free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  his 
parents,  or  of  his  surviving  oarent,  or  of  his  parents  if  they  are 
both  deceased,  nor  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 


1.  Ccrpos  Juris  Vol.  46  P 1222  P 7.(4) 
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religion  of  his  parents,  whether  living  or  deceased." 

Hence,  every  effort  is  made  to  ascertain  the  religion  of  the 
parents  of  a child,  the  father  being  considered  the  head  of  the 
family  and  in  his  absence,  the  mother  having  the  right  of  decision. 
In  the  case  of  foundlings,  one  is  made  a Catholic,  the  next  a 
Protestant,  on  what  is  called  the  "alternate  list."  To  insure  his 
proper  religious  instruct irn,  a child  is  put  in  a home  corresponding 
to  his  own  faith,  and  homes  of  mixed  religion  are  net  used. 

Families  of  children  are  kept  together  in  so  frr  as  oossible. 
If  six  or  eight  children  c°nnot  be  placed  in  the  same  home,  and 
usually  that  would  be  too  great  a burden  for  one  foster  mother,  a 
division  is  made  in  such  a manner  that  the  children  may  keep  in 
touch  with,  and  occasionally  see  each  other.  Not  more  than  four 
unrelated  children  are  olaced  in  the  same  home.  Unrelated  boys 
and  girls  are. not  olaced  together,  except  in  a very  few  instances 
where  there  is  at  least  five  ye°rs  difference  between  the  sexes. 

No  girl  is  placed  in  the  home  with  an  older  boy  or  unmarried  man. 
a11  types  of  communities  are  used  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
except  the  most  isolated  and  the  most  congested. 

3.  Classification  according  to  age.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  child,  and  the  most  satisfactory  division  of  labor,  there  is 
a classification  according  to  age.  TTp  to  three  years,  children 
are  in  what  is  called  the  infant  department  and  are  placed  in  homes 
especially  adapted  to  the  care  of  babies  rnd  accessible  to  Boston, 


1.  General  Laws  Chap.  119  Sec.  40 
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and  ore  visited  monthly  by  trained  nurses.  At  the  age  of  three 
a child  is  transferred  to  the  "boarded  children  department"  and 
a woman  visitor  from  that  group  places  him  in  another  home,  more 
suitable  for  an  older  and  more  active  individual.  A second 
change  in  supervision  but  not  in  home,  comes  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
when  a girl  is  transferred  to  the  visitors  for  older  girls  and  a 
boy  to  the  men  visitors  for  older  boys.  A.  change  of  home  often 
does  come  in  the  next  few  years,  however,  because  of  the  necessity 
of  the  child  obtaining  free  board  or  wages.  There  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  and  occasionally  a child  stays  in  the  same  home  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  winning  a permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  foster  parents,  but  usually  different  types  of  oeople  ere  interested 
in  the  different  ages.  Visitation  is  at  least  four  times  a year. 


Although  the  Massachusetts  law  requires  a child  to  attend 
school,  either  regular  day,  or  continuation,  uhtil  his  sixteenth 
birthday,  the  visitors  begin  to  look  for  a part  free,  free  or  wage 
home  for  boys  and  girls  after  they  ore  fourteen.  The  children 
differ  in  mental  and  physical  ability  and  this  last  year  the  economic 
conditions  have  made  it  more  difficult  to  discontinue  board,  so  the 
last  statistics  show  that  on  November  30,  1931  nearly  one  third  of 
the  total  number  of  boys  and  girls  fourteen  and  over  were  being 
boarded  and  clothed.  In  the  budget  of  almost  a million  and  a half 
dollars  spent  by  the  Division  of  Child  Guardianship  alone  scarcely 
12$  is  used  for  salaries.  The  rest  of  the  money  is  for  the  super- 
vision and  support  of  the  children  themselves, which  besides  actual 
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maintenance,  includes  medical  care  and  tuition. 


4.  The  Visitor.  This  foster  home  plan  means,  of  coursd, 
constant  work  of  supervision  hy  trained  and  experienced  visitor?. 

It  is  his  or  her  responsibility  to  place  the  child  to  advantage, 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  foster  mother,  visit  the  home  and 
the  school,  inspect  the  bedroom  and  clothing,  talk  with  foster  par®  nt 
and  child,  arrange  for  dentistry,  medical  care  or  psychiatric  examina- 
tion, discuss  home  duties,  leisure  time  and  social  activities,  solve 
behavior  problems,  make  an  educational  plan  with  an  eye  to  future 
self  support,  find  employment,  attend  a wedding,  arrange  a funeral: 
in  short,  be  prepared  to  do  anything  and  everything  s human  being 
may  need.  a worker  who  can  do  all  this  without  the  ward  becoming 
too  conscious  of  being  a public  charge*-  but  feeling  rather  that  his 
circumstances  are  natural,  approaches  the  ideal,  but  it  c(n  only 
be  accomplished,  of  course,  through  coordination  of  visitor,  home 
and  child.  The  State  program  is  planned  so  economically  that 
each  visitor  is  obliged  to  carry  too  large  a case  load,  but  even 
this  pressure  of  work  has  the  advantage  that  more  responsibility 
is  put  on  the  foster  home,  thereby  making  the  child* s circumstances 
more  rather  than  less  normal. 


5.  Adoption  work.  a small  but  most  interesting 
and  satisfactory  part  of  this  child  placing  work  is  that  Gone  by  the 
adoption  agent.  Previous  to  1915,  the  law  provided  that  the  de- 
partment could  accept  infants  from  their  parents  for  the  purpose  of 

adoption,  but  as  this  seemed  to  imply  that  the  state  sanctirned 
the  separation  of  mother  and  baby,  it  was  done  away  with,  awd  since 
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then  such  dependent  children  have  been  cared  for  under  Section  38 
of  the  general  lav/,  previously  described,  or  have  applied  to  some 
private  organization.  This  change  in  the  law  decreased  our  supply 
of  adoption  material  and  the  number  of  adoptions  dropped  rapidly, 
from  70  in  1915  to  an  average  of  27  yearly  in  the  last  five  years. 

If  there  is  a desirable  child  with  no  nne  who  has  a legal  claim 
or  even  interest  in  him,  he  con  be  placed  on  trial  for  adoption, 
but  with  the  ever  increasing  scientific  knowledge,  the  state  is 
not  no v/  willing  to  offer  children  about  whom  undesirable  facts  ate 
known.  There  ore  always  more  applicants  than  children.  Now, 
every  child  has  o.  mental  and  physical  examination  and  the  latter 
includes  "Vasserman  and  Von  Pirauet  tests  and  a.  smear  for  gonorrhea. 
Occasionally  an  adoption  is  the  result  of  regular  boarding  place- 
ment and  in  that  cose  is  allowed  rather  than  recommended  when  all 
the  known  facts  are  explained  to  the  adoptive  parents  who  still 
insist  on  taking  a chance  that  their  love  and  cnre  will  overcome 
adverse  circumstances.  And  who  can  tell?  Heredity  and  environ- 
ment are  factors  to  be  considered  with  equal  seriousness,  but  who 

TP 

knows  just  when  or  why  the  one  wins  out  over  the  other?  There  is 
an  interesting  story  of  two  successful  adoptions  into  the  same  home. 
Several  years  ago  a prominent  business  man  and  his  wife  applied  for 
a little  girl  and  were  given  a child  who  although  attractive  had 
some  taint  in  her  history.  She  was  adopted  and  did  so  well  that 
later  the  parents  returned  for  a boy.  This  time  they  insisted  on 
taking  a foundling,  because  although  the  girl  v/as  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, they  were  always  thinking  of  this  undesirable  trait  in  her 
own  mother  and  were  looking  for  its  reappearance  in  the  child.  Of 
course  the  foundling  v/as  normal  in  so  far  as  any  one  could  tell. 

Both  childfcen  have  turned  out  exceptionally  well,  add  strange  to 
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say  they  have  both  shown  unusual  musical  ability* 

6.  Standards  of  foster  homes. 

There  ore  dortain  standards  of  foster  home  placing  generally 
which  may  be  mentioned:  - economic,  physical,  educational, 
social,  moral  and  religions.  Homes  are  not  all  on  the  same  level 

and  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  be,  but  in  whatever 
social  class  a home  falls,  it  should  be  on  a sound  economic  basis 
regardless  of  the  boafd  to  be  received.  There  should  be  cleanline&s 
and  orderliness,  although  even  these  are  of  relative  value  and 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  foster  parents*  personality 
which  is  of  paramount  importance,  together  with  the  reasons  for 
taking  a child.  Sufficient  snsce  for  the  members  of  the  family, 
adequate  furnithre,  sleeping  conditions,  toilet  arrangements, 
and  so  on,  these  are  the  physical  aspects  of  a home.  The  educa- 
tional attainments  of  the  family  are  important  to  consider  but 
of  more  significance  wtill  is  what  the  people  can  offer  a child, 
either  within  the  home  itself  or  in  the  neighborhood,  through  the 
schools,  clubs  and  community  activities.  The  educational  interests 
overlap  the  social  and  so  on  to  the  moral  and  religious  ideals 
and  contacts.  All  of  these  phases  of  life  are  most  important  in 
considering  the  standards  of  a foster  home  and  should  be  positive 
and  constructive,  yet  on  the  whole  more  conservative  for  foster 
children  than  for  own  children.  The  personnel  of  the  family, 

the  personality  of  the  varioxis  members  and  the  motive  for  desiring 
ft  foster  child,  these  are  the  more  intangible  things  to  consider. 


People  have  bben  known  to  apply  for  a child  in  order  that  one's 
false  feet  may  be  more  easily  put  on  and  off,  or  expecting  that 
a little  girl  in  the  home  will  keep  straight  a foster  mother  addicted 
to  occasional  sprees,  but  these  are  hardly  convincing  reasons  for 
placement . 

In  short,  a good  foster  home  must  contain  all  the  elements 
of  any  good  home  and  in  addition,  must  be  free  from  abnormalities 
which  one  sometimes  has  to  overlook  in  one's  own. 

7.  Foster  Home  vs.  Institution. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  rre  for  its  wards 

in  an  institution  especially  for  children;  it  was  also  the  first 

state  to  provide  ? placing  out  system  at  public  expense.  Having 

changed  the  policy  completely  from  the  first  to  the  second,  it  is 

well  to  consider  some  of  the  reasons.  There  is  no  stronger  one, 

I think,  than  that  expressed  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  second  annual 

1 

report  previously  mentioned,  when  he  says:  "The  family  has  been 

called  the  social  unit.  It  is  indeed  the  basis  without  which  there 
will  be  no  real  society,  but  a multitude  of  individuals  who  harden 
into  selfishness  as  they  grow  older.  By  means  of  the  affections 
growing  out  of  the  family,  the  individual  is  divided  into  many; 

and  the  interests  of  others  are  felt  to  be  his  own ....God 

not  only  'set  the  solitary  in  families'  and  made' blood  thicker 
than  water'  but  seems  to  have  ordained  that  the  natural  institution 
of  the  family,  growing  out  of  kindred,  and  long  familiar  intercourse, 
must  be  at  the  foundation  of  all  permanent  social  institutions,  and 
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that  by  no  human  contrivance  should  any  effectual  substitute  bp 
found  for  it*" 


A home  is  more  than  food  and  shelter  and  education,  and 
without  too  much  sentiment,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  the 
"more  ness"  that  is  important;  the  family  relations,  the  feeling 
of  security,  the  interplay  of  oleasures  and  sacrifices,  the  affection 
and  resnonsibility , all  these  intangible  things  that  make  it  really 
home.  If  a child  loses  a good  home  or  if  his  own  original  habitat 
is  so  wretched  that  he  must  be  removed  from  it  for  his  own  good, 
why  not  give  him  a natural  substitute-  another  home  - where  he  can, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  acquire  these  valuable  feelings  and  re- 
lationships. The  right  kind  of  a foster  home  makes  ffer  happiness 
and  the  development  of  personality.  The  ideal  is  for  a child  to 
be  so  placed  that  he  is  absorbed  into  the  community  to  shch  an 
extent  that  every  one  practically  forgets  his  fosterage.  Fault 
may  be  found  with  this  or  that  home  but  if  average  standards  are 
used,  it  is  no  greater  criticism  than  must  be  made  of  the  community 
in  general*  Perfection  exists  nowhere. 


Institutions  tend  to  "institutionalize"  rather  than  to 
develop  individual  personality.  The  best  institutions  realize 
this  and  expend  enormous  effort  to  offset  an  inescapable  tendency. 
They  develop  a "cottage"  system,  with  a house  mother  and  sometimes 
a house  father,  devise  all  sorts  of  schemes  ^n  an  attempt  at 
"homelikeness",  but  it  is  not  a home  and  never  will  be.  jogain, 
why  such  an  effort  when  the  original  is  available.  Institutions 
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may  fill  o real  need  for  temporary  care  or  special  study,  but 
not  in  the  permanent  housing  of  children. 

Another  but  exceedingly  important  argument,  especially 
in  a State  program,  is  the  matter  of  expense.  Placing  out  is 
cheaper  thaii  institutional  care  and  state  placing  is  cheaper  than 
private.  Massachusetts  cares  for  thousands  of  :ards  in  foster 
o a per  capita  cost  of  not  more  than  $6  per  week  . 


There  will  always  be  wealthy  people  interested  in  special 
philanthropies  and  willing  to  spend  millions  for  their  pet  sdhemes, 
but  more  and  more,  I believe,  should  there  be  consideration  for 
the  greatest  good  of  all  , and  money  diverted  into  public  channels 
in  an  all  inclusive  program  of  dependency.  "The  hear$r  never  needs 
the  guidance  of  mind  more  than  in  the  direction  of  charitable 
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C . Mother ' s Aid . 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  results  of  the  first  National 
Conference  on  the  Core  of  Dependent  Children,  known  os  the 
First  White  House  Conference  (1909)  wo s the  idea  which  spread 
throughout  the  country  that  widows  need  not  be  separated  from 
their  children  merely  because  of  poverty,  but  could  be  subsidized 

i 

in  their  own  homes.  In  1911  Mother's  Aid  measures  were  enacted 
in  Missouri  end  Illinois.  Massachusetts  was  one  of  eighteen 
states  to  pu."s  similar  lows  in  1913,  and  now  nearly  every  state 
8nd  territory  in  the  Union  has  seme  sort  of  legislation  pro- 
viding means  for  children  to  be  kept  with  worthy  mothers.  In 
only  a few  states,  however,  is  the  administration  with  public 
relief  officials  where  it  belongs,  but?  many  have  made  the  mistake 
of  putting  it  in  a court  with  juvenile  jurisdiction,  although 
it  is  s matter  of  government  administration  rather  than  justice. 

It  is  of  necessity  a form  of  public  poor  relief,  and  should  be 
handled  as  such  although  every  effort  may  be  made  to  protect 

1 

the  feelings  of  the  recipients,  and  to  avoid  pauperizing  them. 

In  Massachusetts  the  law  was  simply  but  clearly  formulated, 

and  has  worked  most  satisfactorily  for  a long  enough  period  to 

justify  its  need.  Two  classes  of  mothers  are  eligible;  widows, 

who  constitute  three  fourths,  at  least,  of  the  cases,  and  women 

whose  husbands  are  totally  incapacitated,  either  by  insanity, 

fatal  tuberculosis  or  some  such  disease,  or  when  there  is  desertion 
of  a year  or  more's  standing  with  a warrant  out  for  the  husband's 


1.  Kelso,  Robert  W.  The  Science  of  Ppblic  Welfare  P.  206-207 
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arrest.  Very  rarely  is  a mother  with  an  illegitimate  child 
aided.  Cases  known  to  be  temporary  are  not  accepted.  Settle- 
ment is  not  a requisite,  providing  there  has  been  continuous 
residence  within  the  state  previous  to  the  application.  The 
mother  must  also  be  worthy  and  in  need  and  *ve  children  under 
the  age  of  fourteen,  furnishing  proof  of  her  claims.  Lvery 
application  is  made  to  the  local  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and 
registered  in  the  Central  Index,  a state  wide  exchange  for 
registering  all  social  work  public  or  private.  * local  worker 
visits  the  mother  in  her  home,  checks  the  information  given  and 
presents  the  facts  to  the  city  or  town  board.  If  accepted,  aid 
is  given,  and  the  case  transferred  immediately  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Subdivision  of  Mother* s *»id.  There- 
upon a state  wsbrker  visits  the  family  and  makes  an  independent 
investigation.  In  so  doing  there  is  a check  on  local  administra- 
tion and  a gradual  education  in  what  good  social  case  work  and 
adequate  relief  really  are.  Too  often  the  cities  and  towns 
have  been  accustomed  to  a fixed  sum,  regardless  of  circumstances. 

The  matter  of  settlement,  although  not  pertinent  to  the  question 
of  giving  aid,  is  most  important  in  determining  the  responsibility 
of  the  final  payment  of  the  bills.  Where  there  is  a legal  settle- 
ment, the  state  reimburses  the  city  or  town  one  third  of  the  aid 
given,  and  ;n  unsettled  cases,  the  state  pays  the  total  anount. 
n mother  is  eligible  although  she  has  two  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
or  twelve  hundred  dollars  equity  in  real  estate,  providing  the  total 
assessment  is  not  in  excess  of  three  thousand  dollars,  but  she  is 
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not  allowed  to  use  her  husband's  insurance  money  to  buy  a house, 
and  insurance  as  a private  investment  is  not  permitted. 

Mothers  must  be  fit  to  bring  up  their  children  and  must 
have  suitable  homes  including  the  personnel  of  the  family.  Male 
lodgers,  excepting  a woman's  father  or  brother,  are  not  allowed. 

The  amount  of  aid  should  be  adequate  to  a suitable  standard  of 
living  for  the  particular  family  in  question,  and  in  every  c^se 
a budget  should  be  made. 

Often  there  is  some  income  from  relatives,  the  renting  of 
rooms,  earnings  of  the  older  children,  or  the  mother  herself  may 
be  allowed  to  work  part  time,  and  the  difference  between  the  budget 
and  the  income, represents  what  the  family  needs.  cash  aid  is 
usually  given  except  when  tne  mother  is  incapable  of  handling  the 
money,  and  in  that  case  provisions  are  sent  in.  Medical  aid  is 
always  given  in  addition,  and  there  is  also  a burial  allowance* 

On  December  1,  1931  there  were  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  two  cases  bding  aided,  at  t total  expenditure  for  the 
year  of  over  three  million  dollars. 

D*  Laws  regarding  the  Care  and  protection  of  Childrea. 

Aside  from  the  thousands  of  children  who  are  actually 
in  the  custody  of  the  Commonwealth  and  those  who  can  remain  with 
their  own  mothers  with  subsidy,  there  are  still  thousands  who 
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because  of  various  unnatural  circumstances  need  some  protection 

by  the  State,  Even  before  a child  is  born  the  state  mokes  some 

provision  for  him  ond  one  of  the  duties  of  the  deportment  is  the 

licensing  of  the  maternity  hospitals*.  The  first  thirty  sections 

1 

of  the  Chapter  of  Laws  devoted  to  children  deal  most  particularly 
with  the  care  of  infants  living  away  from  their  natural  parents# 
The  department  grants  licenses  to  maintain  boarding  houses  for 
infants,  the  application  being  first  approved  by  the  local  Board 
of  Health,  (except  in  the  City  of  Boston.)  The  license  is  good 
for  one  year  only  and  must  give  all  details  of  the  arrangement. 
Annual  inspection  of  both  the  deportment  and  the  board  of  health 
is  necessary,  and  the  department  hos  the  authority  to  revoke  a 
license  if  advisable. 

Two  or  more  children  under  the  age  of  two,  boarding  in  a 
home  unattended  by  a parent  or  guardian  or  unrelated  to  the 
foater  mother,  constitute  a "boarding  house  for  infants,"  7/hich 
means  that  a woman  must  have  a license  for  even  two  babies  to 
board  in  her  own  home,  and  unless  she  runs  a regular  institution 
so  designated  and  permitted,  she  can  never  have  more  than  two  at 
one  time.  Every  baby  placed  for  compensation  with  any  person 
other  than  s relative  must  be  reported  to  the  department  by  the 
person  who  places  him  and  the  one  who  receives  him. 

It  seems  that  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  "baby  farming"  but  it  is  still  necessary  for  the  state 


1.  General  Laws  Chapter  119  Sec.  1-30 
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nurses  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  evil  to  be  very  vigilsnt. 

True  stories  ore  sometimes  hard  to  believe,  but  the  following 
is  one  of  the  experiences  of  the  department. 

A private  hospital  reported  to  the  state  that  one  of 
their  nurses  had  been  refused  admission  to  a boarding  woman’s 
home  where  an  eighteen  month’s  baby  who  had  been  under  treatment 
in  their  hospital  had  been  returned.  The  state  nurse  who  had 
known  something  of  the  woman  called  immediately,  was  admitted  and 
shown  the  child,  who,  she  said,  w^s  the  only  one  there.  She 
had  formerly  had  two  dther  babies,  but  they  had  been  taken  by 
their  mothers  and  she  would  never  again  break  the  law  and  take 
a second  child  without  a license.  A few  days  later  a second 
complaint  came  to  the  office  and  on  this  occasion  t wo  nurses  colled 
and  were  told  a plausible  story  which  they  had  no  way  of  disproving. 
The  next  week  a mother  who  had  token  her  baby  away  from  the  home 
because  of  its  poor  condition,  reported  having  seen  eight  babies 
in  the  house;  so  still  another  call  was  made  by  the  two  nurses, 
with  the  authority  from  the  Director  to  search  the  house.  ADter 
waiting  sometime,  they  were  admitted  end  found  the  babies  scattered 
throughout  the  house  with  different  lodgers  and  the  woman’s 
daughters  who,  of  course,  claimed  the  babies  as  their  own.  On  the 
top  floor  they  found  locked  rooms  and  were  refused  admittance 
although  babies  cries  could  be  heard..  The  next  day  a warrant 
from  the  police  station  was  obtained  and  the  house  visited  by 
a sergeant  from  the  police,  with  n lawyer  and  nurses  from  the 
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department.  In  two  rooms  on  the  top  floor  nine  infants  under 
eighteen  months  were  found  and  throughout  the  house  were  fifteen 
more  children,  twenty  four  in  all,  eighteen  of  them  being  under 
the  age  of  two  years.  One  died  in  forty  eight  hours  of  starva- 
tion, one  withir.  a week  of  pneumonia  and  one  within  a month  of 
malnutrition;  a fourth  was  said  to  have  died  on  the  train 
with  the  mother.  Four  more  ere  admitted  to  the  hospital  and 
tecovered  after  several  weeks.  Others  were  taken  by  relatives 
or  put  in  reputable  boarding  homes  and  properly  supervised. 

The  woman  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  months  in 
jail;  six  months  for  not  reporting  to  the  State;  six  months  for 
keeping  an  infant  boarding  home  without  a license  and  two  months 
for  violation  of  the  True  Name  Bill.  More  than  half  of  these 
children  were  illegitimate  and  the  others  belonged  to  parents  who 
were  separated  or  both  working.  The  supply  of  milk  taken  daily 
was  two  quarts,  with  "more  bought  as  needed." 

Even  up  to  the  age  of  seven,  if  a child  sheltered  apart 
from  his  parents  is  believed  to  be  improperly  cored  for,  he  can 
be  removed  by  an  agent  of  the  department  expecially  authorized 
by  the  director  of  the  division  of  child  guardianship. 

Regardless  of  age,  every  child  boarded  by  s city  or  town 
is  visited  yearly  by  the  state  department  workers,  and  reports 
made.  This  last  year  some  eleven  hundred  "town  cases"  were  thus 
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Supervision  of  Private  Charities 


Reaching  still  further  out  from  the  core  of  the  State's 
own  words  and  beyond  mother  ' s aid  and  the  protection  of  other 
children  living  away  from  their  own  homes,  oil  of  which  deals 
with  the  individual  child,  is  the  supervision  of  private  in- 
corporated charities  which  aro  maintained  for  the  core  of  childrep. 
These  children  may  live  in  their  ovm  homes  or  be  maintained  away 
from  home  either  institutionally  or  in  a placing  out  system. 

Under  General  Laws  Chapter  180,  Section  6,  the  Secretory  of 
State  refers  to  the  subdivision  of  private  incorporated  charities 
of  the  department  all  applicatirns  for  incorporation  of  societies 
for  charitable  or  other  purposes  whereby  they  may  ho.ve  tax  exemp- 
tion. An  investigation  must  be  made  by  the  department,  hearings 
given,  and  the  results  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
grants  or  refuses  a charter. 

Every  charitable  corporation  in  the  commonwealth 
must  make  to  the  department  an  annual  financial  return  and  failure 
to  do  this  for  two  successive  years  gives  ground  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decree  its  dissolution. 

The  third  duty  of  this  subdivision  i£  the  annual  in- 
spection of  incoroorated  charities,  but  only  at  their  request  or 
with  their  consent.  In  the  matter  of  obtaining  a charter  or  of 
accounting  for  its  expenditures,  every  charity  is  under  the 
closest  scrutiny  by  the  commonwealth,  and  some  good  may  be  done 
the  recipients  nnd  the  commonwealth  by  the  care  V'ken  at  the  very 
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beginning  of  organization  or  in  making  public  the  manner  in  which 
the  funds  are  spent.  The  department  never  endorses  any  charity, 
but  people  interested  in  investing  large  sums  in  private  philanthropy 
may  obtain  the  figures  of  expenditure  of  various  societies,  or  the 
results  of  inspection,  and  make  their  ovm  interpretations. 

In  this  way  the  public  is  gradually  educated  to  invest 
their  money  where  they  will  receive  the  best  returns,  and  by 
kindly  supervision  and  friendly  advice  given  by  experts  who  are 
in  a position  to  survey  the  whole  state  and  compare  its  needs  with 
the  various  methods  of  caring  for  its  dependents,  the  individual 
charities  may  be  improved.  The  ideal  is  always  that  through 
coordination  and  cooperation  all  may  be  served.  One  hundred  and 
forty  six  of  the  tv/elve  hundred  and  fourteen  charitable  corporations 
which  made  financial  returns  to  the  department  during  1931  are  child 

helping  agencies,  and  of  these  approximately  all  were  inspected. 

F.  Institutions  provided  for  Crippled  and  Delinquent  Children 
Four  such  institutions  are  supported  from  the  appropria- 
tion and  come  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Public  ITelfarej  the  Hospital  School  for  Crippled  Children  and 
three  Industrial  Schools. 

Although  in  msnv  states  there  are  special  classes  and 
even  special  schools  for  crippled  children,  or  provision  is  made 
for  their  care  in  a hospital  ward,  Massachusetts  is  the  on}.y 
state  so  far  to  combine  these  two  types  of  care  in  p hospital 
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school.  Children  of  school  age,  mentally  capable  of  learning 
but  so  physically  handicapped  that  they  cannot  compete  with  normal 
children  or  even  attend  a regular  school,  are  admitted  to  this 
institution  in  Canton  foryears  of  expert  care  and  training.  The 
school  is  on  the  cottage  plan,  with  ample  space  and  buildings 
built  especially  for  the  convenience  of  cripples.  Academic 
education  is  given  slowly  and  for  only  a short  period  each  day,  as 
much  time  is  devoted  to  the  manual  arts  and  all  types  of  vocational 
training  and  also  to  out  of  door  sports  and  o ctivities.  Resident 
physicians  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  diseases 
which  cause  deformity  are  constantly  working  for  t;  e physical 
improvement  of  these  handicapped  youths.  The  results  are  that 
many  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  are  able  to  earn  an  honest 
living  and  even  take  their  place  in  the  competitive  business 
world.  Instead  of  becoming  a beggar  or  an  almshouse  inmate,  a 
cripple  in  Massachusetts,  if  he  has  even  mediocre  mentality,  may 
become  a self  respecting  and  self  supporting  citizen.  One 
graduate  of  the  school  received  a degree  from  a western  university 
and  then  returned  as  head  teacher  of  the  school. 

A boy  whc  came  from  very  poor  people  has  always  been 
entirely  dependent  on  a wheel  chair  and  as  his  hands  are  helpless 
he  writes  by  holding  something  in  his  mouth  and  punching  a type- 
writer. He  furnishes  some  copy  for  a newspaper  and  at  times 
helps  his  brother  run  a real  estate  office.  Parents  who  had 
spent  much  money  on  a boy  badly  crippled  with  infantile,  finally 
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brought  him  to  the  School  in  despair.  His  health  improved  some 
r'nd  while  a student-patient,  he  become  interested  in  printing  and 
learned  the  trade.  Nov/  he  is  the  successful  editor  and  manager 
of  a small  town  newspaper,  although  still  a cripple.  Belatives 
of  children  reimburse  the  state  for  this  hospital  care  if  possible, 
otherwise  the  cities  and  towns  pay  for  settled  cases  and  the  state 
for  all  others.  There  is  an  average  census  of  nearly  three  hundred 
patients  each  year. 

Massachusetts  was  again  the  first  to  make  state  provision 
for  the  care  of  juvenile  offenders  in  a school  or  institution. 
Although  it  is  against  the  policy  of  the  commonwealth  to  segregate 
the  normal  child,  the  serious  delinquent  is  still  felt  to  be 
better  off  temporarily  in  a systematized  place  of  training.  This 
care  is  considered  to  be  within  the  province  of  public  welfare 
rather  than  of  correction,  therefore  the  three  training  schools 
are  managed  and  supervised  by  the  former  department.  The  Lyman 
School  for  boys  at  Testborough  is  the  oldest  of  the  cchools,  and 
it  is  ajso  the  oldest  in  this  country  end  probably  in  the  world, 
being  opened  in  1848.  This  ms  originally  ib  r all  boys  from 
seven  tc  seventeen,  but  now  is  for  younger  boys,  its  average 
age  being  about  twelve,  while  another  school,  called  the  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  and  situated  at  Shirley,  has  been  opened  for 
boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen.  In  1858  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster  was  opened. 


The  principles  of  operation  in  all  three  schools 
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are  the  some.  They  ore  really  industrial  schools  which  oim  at 

rehabilitation  as  soon  as  possible  ofter  the  period  of  training 

and  discipline  is  over.  1'hey  are  on  the  cottage  plan  and 

although  strictly  managed,  furnish  r boy  or  girl  school  and  industrial 

education  together  with  wholesome  exercise  end  moral  and  religious 

training. 


The  court  proceedings  against  a child  are  not  deemed 
criminal,  the  hea  ■’  igs  are  in  t'  court,  the  interests 

of  the  child  are  protected  by  an  agent  of  the  department,  and  every 
consideration  given  to  plans  other  than  commitment  to  tn  in- 
dustrial school.  These  commitments  are  for  minority  and  os  such 
are  indeterminate.  Just  as  soon  as  a boy  or  girl  receives  the 
training  offered,  and  earns  certain  credits,  he  or  she  is  paroled 
into  the  community  in  their  own  or  foster  homes,  the  majority  free 
or  wage,  in  the  same  fashion  and  with  visitation  similar  to  the 
other  wards  of  the  state  who  have  not  had  this  institutional 
experience . 

The  average  population  of  the  Lyman  School  is  nearly  five 
hundred  while  that  of  Shirley  and  Lancaster  is  about  three  hundred 
each,  but  these  figures  total  over  a thousand  children  who  have 
misbehaved  so  badly  that  it  is  deemed  unwise  to  give  them  pro- 
bation or  a trial  in  the  custody  of  the  division  of  child  guardian- 
ship. Beside  those  actually  in  the  schoold  at  any  one  time, 
there  are  some  thirty  three  hundred  more  paroled  and  under  super- 
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vision  throughout  the  state# 

While  some  of  those  juvenile  offenders  are  recidivists 
end  show  up  in  later  life  in  penal  institutions,  the  majority 
profit  by  the  routine  of  regular  living,  worthwhile  occupation 
and  better  influences,  and  do  well  when  again  given  a chance  in 
a normal  community* 

There  ore  five  training  schools  for  truants  and  school 
offenders  maintained  by  the  various  counties,  Essex,  Hampden, 
Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth  Union,  a..d  Worcester. 

The  total  population  for  the  last  five  years  has  averaged  about 
three  hundred  boys  yearly.  Although  the  law  provides  that  girls 
also  may  be  sent  to  these  schools,  as  a matter  of  fact  it  has  been 
several  ye°rs  since  n judge  has  seen  fit  to  do  sc.  Ths  schools 
are  supported  by  the  counties  byt  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
is  obliged  by  law  to  visit  and  inspect  them  , and  to  make  an  annual 
report.  Whether  or  not  these  truant  schools  should  be  continued 
or  the  children  sent  to  the  state  industrial  schools  or  put  cn 
probation,  is  a moot  question.  Perhaps  it  will  be  solved  vrtien 
some  constructive  suggestion  can  be  offered  as  to  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  already  at  hand* 
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lii*  Responsibility  assumed  by  the  Departments  of  Education, 

Health,  Labor  and  Mental  Diseases. 

A.  Department  of  i&lucation. 

As  early  as  1647  there  was  an  act  passed  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  which  required  every  town  of  fifty  families  or  over 
to  provide  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  for  its  children. 

From  this  early  state  concern  for  education,  there  has  developed 
a department  with  adequate  legislation  and  power  to  give  ample 

opportunity  for  mental  development  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 

"TP 

commonwealth,  whether  gifted,  normal  or  handicapped.  Children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  end  fourteen,  and  every  child  under 
sixteen  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  must  attend  a public 
or  private  but  publicly  approved,  school  during  the  entire  time 
the  public  schools  are  in  session.  Children  three  or  more  years 
retarded  are  automatically  examined  by  clinics  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  if  there  °re  ten  or  more  such 
children,  the  city  or  town  is  required  to  provide  a special  class 
for  them.  In  1930  there  were  over  eight  thousand  retarded  childrem 
enrolled  in  classes,  with  nearly  three  thousand  more  who  were 
backward  for  some  cause  or  bther  which  cotild  be  corrected,  thus 
enabling  this  latter  group  to  be  transferred  "gain  to  a regular 
grade.  Although  the  path  is  clear,  there  are  still  some  communi- 
ties which  have  not  availed  themselves  of  this  method  of  handling 
the  problem  of  teaching  dull  children,  but  the  number  of  classes 
is  steadily  increasing  throughout  the  state  problem  of  equal 

if  not  of  more  importance  is  the  education  of  the  gifted  child, 
who  is  often  as  much  of  a misfit  in  the  average  classroom  as  is 
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the  dullard.  Less  is  heard  of  this  group,  but  there  are  actually 
over  three  thousand  pupils  in  classes  for  accelerated  children, 
and  muci-}  more  should  be  done  for  this  two  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion who  undoubtably  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Under  the 
department  of  education  comes  the  req\.i  ire  meat  for  physical  examina- 
tion and  record  in  the  school* 

No  state  cares  for  its  physically  handicapped  children 
better  than  Massachusetts.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Hospital 
School  for  Crippled  Qhildren  at  Canton,  which  comes  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  but  in  addition 
to  this,  each  city  or  town  having  at  least  five  children  so  crippled 
that  they  cannot  attend  a school  (and  this  number  is  formed  by  an 
annual  required  census)  is  obliged  to  employ  a teacher  to  instruct 
these  children  in  their  homes.  The  main  difference  between  the 
children  sent  to  the  Hospital  School  and  those  taught  at  home  is 
the  permancy  of  the  handicap.  The  School  is  for  long  time  cases, 
while  the  instruction  given  in  the  home  often  enables  a child  to 
go  back  to  his  regular  grade  when  his  physical  condition  has  im- 
proved. 


There  is  no  state  institution  for  the  deaf  or  the  blind, 
but  the  Department  of  Education  pays  a tuition  rote  in  the  very 
excellent  private  schools,  or  cooperates  with  the  city  in  main- 
taining day  classes  for  the  deaf,  and  supervises  the  instruction 
given.  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  deaf  pupils  in  the  three 
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schools  at  Beverlyy.  Randolph  and  Northampton,  with  over  six 
hundfed  more  in  day  classes  in  Boston,  Lyman,  New  Bedford,  Spring- 
field  and  Yorcester,  and  over  one  thousand  children  in  classes 
for  the  hard-of  -herring. 

Our  one  school  for  the  blind  is  the  world  famous 

Perkins  Institution,  now  situated  in  Yatertown,  and  having 

beside  its  one  hundred  and  sixty  four  Massachusetts  pupils  one 

six 

hundred  and  four  from  other  states  and  from  foreign  countries. 

The  same  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  who  did  such  sonstructive  work  in 
the  early  days  of  organized  state  charity,  was  also  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  and  in  1831  was  appointed  the  first 
principal  of  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind  since  knov/n  as 
Perkins  Institution.  After  visiting  the  leading  institutions  in 
Europe,  he  opened  a school  of  six  pupils  in  his  father* s house 
in  Boston.  The  state  advocates,  ap.d  many  communities  provide 
sight  saving  classes  for  ever  four  hundred  pupils,  and  a further 
preventive  measure,  but  one  regulated  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  is  the  compulsory  prophylaxis  of  the  eyes  of  new  born  infants. 

State  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  boys  and 
girls  in  many  different  vocations  in  other  places  than  the  regular 
grammar  and  high  schools.  The  Massachusetts  Nautical  School, 
the  object  being  explained  by  its  name,  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  nearly  forty  years.  These  are  three  State  Textile 
Schools  situated  in  the  main  mill  cities  of  the  commonwealth, 

Lowell,  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford.  Agricultural  Education  is 
offered  in  four  county  schools  and  in  fifteen  high  school  de- 
partments, the  state  paying  one  half  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
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About  thirty  day  trade  schools  are  maintained  by  the  cooperation 
of  city  or  town  and  state,  where  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are 
trained  and  placed  successfully  in  the  particular  work  which 
interests  them,  and  girls  hove  a further  opportunity  of  learning 
household  arts  in  either  independent  all  day  schools  or  high 
school  departments.  Even  the  reading  of  our  youth  is  supervised 
by  the  state,  through  its  Division  of  Public  Libraries  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  every  effort  made  to  constantly  im?- 
prove  the  standard  of  mental  food  which  is  offered  our  children. 

B.  Department  of  Public  Health. 

Children  are  more  or  less  affected,  of  course,  by  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  health  and  general  living  conditions  of 
adults  or  of  the  public  as  a whole,  but  several  of  the  many  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  are  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  children,  namely  the  "ten  year  program"  being  carried  out  by 
the  division  of  tuberculosis,  the  treating  of  children* s diseases 
and  the  efforts  to  control  epidemics  under  the  division  of  communicable 
diseases,  and  the  programs  of  health  education  sponsored  by  the 
division  of  child  hygiene. 

Due  principally  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Henry  D.  Chadwick, 
an  authority  on  tuberculosis,  especially  in  children,  there  has 
been  in  operation  since  1924  throughout  the  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Chadwick  Clinic,  which  means  that  all  children  ten  per  cent 
or  more  under  weight,  or  known  to  be  tuberculosis  contacts  or 
suspects,  and  also  any  children  with  the  written  consent  of  parents 
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are  examined  thoroughly  and  given  the  Von  Pirquot  test.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  hospitalization  of  active  coses,  the  cnre 
at  home  of  suspicious  ones,  nnd  the  instruction  of  child  and  mother 
in  improved  nutrition  generally,  as  one  of  the  workers  has  stated 

9 i 

the  "whole  program  is  one  of  education"  and  the  object  is  expressed 

by  another  worker,  a physician,  who  expects  "to  live  to  see  the 

day  when  tuberculosis  is  virtually  unknown  among  the  children  raised 

2' 

in  the  state  of  Massachusetts." 

The  division  of  Communicable  diseases  gives  advice  and 
assistance  to  local  boards  of  health  in  everything  that  relates  to 
that  type  of  disease,  and  organizes  union  health  districts  in  rural 
areas.  There  is  no  state  program  similar  to  the  ten  year  tuber- 
culosis clinic,  but  rather  this  division  tests,  makes  diagnoses  and 
studies  the  problems  of  control,  especially  of  the  diseases  typical 
of  childhood.  Through  the  Department  of  Health* s division  of 
biologic  laboratories,  quantities  of  vaccines  and  serums  ore  dis- 
tributed free. 

No  better  example  of  educating  the  public  is  found  than 
the  work  done  by  the  division  of  child  hygiene.  Mother^*;  clubs 
and  classes  are  formed  and  community  maternity  programs  are  stimulated. 
Through  the  schools,  surveys  are  conducted  and  advice  ^iven  to  the 


I 

1.  Erickson,  Esther  V.  "Nutrition  Work  of  the  Ten  Year  Program." 
The  Commonhealth  Vol.  15  No.  4 Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  1928 

2.  Yakefield,  Paul  M.D.  "T'e  How  and  Why  of  the  Chadwick  Clinic." 
The  Commonhealth  Vol.  16  No.  3 July,  xiUg.  Sept.  1929 
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local  workers,  such  os  the  doctor,  nurse,  dental  hygienist  and  so 
forth.  Pamphlets  on  maternity,  diet,  school  hygiene  and  health 
habits  are  distributed  free  of  charge.  One  project  in  which 
the  children  are  especially  interested  ia  May  Day  or  Child  Health 
Day,  v/hen  food  and  health  pageants  are  put  on  bv  the  children  in 
costumes  furnished  by  the  state,  and  children  who  have  corrected 
their  physical  defects  and  brought  their  weight  to  within  normal 
limits,  may  dbtain  state  health  tags. 

C.  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

# 

This  deoartment  is  responsible  for  the  laws  regulating  the 
hours  and  conditions  of  work  of  minors,  as  well  as  all  other  laborers. 
As  a safeguard  against  infant  and  natsrnij.  mortality,  no  female 
person  may  knowingly  be  employed  in  laboring  in  a mercantile,  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  establishment  within  two  weeks  before  or 
four  7/eeks  after  childbirth. 

There  are  very  explicit  lav/s  forbidding  the  employment  of 
children  under  fourteen  in  factories,  mercantile  establishments  and 
other  places  of  business,  but  there  is  still  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted to  protect  the  child  in  "industrialized  agriculture",  as  will 

be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

Many  industries  are  closed  to  minors  under  sixteen  because 
of  the  danger  of  accident  or  the  severity  of  the  work,  and  even 
bet7/een  sixteen  and  eighteen  there  are  many  operations  of  machinery 
that  are  too  hazardous  for  the  adolescent  and  often  unstable  youth. 
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The  hours  of  labor  are  regulated  according  to  the  *ge  of  the  child 
end  the  type  of  work  done.  The  laws  pertaining  tc  boys  and  girls 
selling  papers  and  magazines  or  any  other  merchandise  on  the  street 
are  enforced  bv  the  local  sxhool  authorities.  Girls  under  sixteen 

► 

are  excluded  from  employment  in  house  to  house  canvassing  and  girls 
under  eighteen  from  messenger  service. 

The  minimum  wage  commission  establishes  rotes  of  wages 
for  minors,  and  at  ony  time  may  inquire  into  the  wages  paid  in 
any  occupation  where  the  majority  of  employees  are  children,  and 
may  after  public  hearings,  determine  new  rates. 

Under  the  division  of  industrial  safety  mire  and  more 
protection  is  being  given  the  juvenile  worker,  one  in  case  of 
accident,  the  state  endeavors  to  procure  a reasonable  adjustment. 

D.  Department  of  Mtiltal  Diseases. 

The  children1 s work  of  the  department  falls  into  two  large 
divisions,  mental  deficiency  and  mental  hygiene.  The  first, 
through  the  travelling  clinics,  carries  on  the  examination  of  school 
children  three  or  more  years  retarded.  There  are  fifteen  such 
clinics,  one  from  each  of  the  el&ven  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the 
three  schools  fcfc  the  feebleminded  and  the  hospital  for  epileptics 
at  Honson.  The  feebleminded  children  who  are  known  in  this  way, 
as  well  as  a.lllother  recognized  feebleminded  persons  in  Massachusetts 
are  registered  in  the  central  office.  The  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded are  primarily  designed  for  children  because  their  training  is 
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so  much  mere  hopeful  thnn  that  of  adults*  There  were  over  four 
thousand  patients  in  residence  in  the  three  schools  on  November 
30,  1930,  and  whije  many  of  these  have  long  passed  thoir  majority 
in  °dtual  years,  some  having  in  fact  lived  a life  time  in  the  in- 
stitutions, by  far  the  L.  rgest  percent  of  the  three  thousand  feeble- 
minded people  on  the  waiting  lists  are  under  twenty  one*  There  is 
dire  need  for  a foutth  institution  and  for  enlarged  facilities  st 
W aver  ley,  ’.Vrentham  and  Be  1 chert  own . The  early  care  and  training 

of  the  feebleminded  is  their  only  salvation.  Nursery  buildings 
ore  now  being  built  in  connection  with  the  schools  to  try  out  this 
theory  even  more  thoroughly.  The  eldest  end  widest  known  of 
our  schools  is  the  one  fostered  by  the  some  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
who  was  mentioned  before  in  connection  with  the  work  of  public 
welfare  and  the  education  of  the  blind.  This  institution  at  i'faverley 
had  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  as  its  superintendent  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  has  recently  been  named  in  honor  of  him. 

The  division  of  mental  hygiene  conducts  clinics  for 
children  with  undesirable  habits,  personality  defects  and  delinquent 
trends,  thereby  hoping  to  prevent  a more  serious  development  of 
difficulties.  Some  of  these  clinics  are  held  in  connection  with 
the  school  systems  or  trith  a local  hospital,  but  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  department  of  mental  diseases  to  make  the  state  hospitals  the 
center  of  all  psycMatric  activities. 

This  division  also  has  an  educational  program  of 
training  medical  students  in  psychiatry,  which  should  work  to 
advantage  for  all  children  treated  from  a medical  point  of  view. 


Various  pieces  of  research  ore  constantly  being  done  in  connection 
with  the  hobit  and  child  guidance  clinics#  Mental  hygiene  is 
a comparatively  new  field  but  a splendid  st^rt  has  been  made  in 
Massachusetts,  which  will  undoubtably  bring  beneficial  results  to 


our  children  of  the  future 
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Chapter  1Y  House  Document  1200 


a.  Governor  Allen's  Recommendations  in  1929. 

1 

Ex-Governor  Allen's  address  to  the  two  branches  of  the 
Legislature  in  January  1929  contained  some  very  definite  ideas 
concerning  the  public  welfare,  especially  relative  to  children. 

He  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  be  authorized 
to  make  a survey  of  the  whole  state  as  a means  of  determining  the 
number  of  crippled  children  in  need  of  care  and  training.  The 
result  of  this  report  was  the  passage  of  e law  by  the  General 
Court  of  1930  requiring  an  annual  census  of  crippled  children  and 
tne  further  provision  of  home  instruction  in  any  city  or  town 
where  there  are  five  such  children.  This  has  been  explained  in 
Chapter  111  Part  **• 

The  governor's  recommendation  which  took  the  least  space 
in  print  byt  which  resulted  in  the  largest  piece  of  constructive 
work  was  undoubtably  his  suggestion  that  the  general  court  provide 
for  a revision  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  welfare  of  children. 
Following  this  recommendation  a special  unpaid  commission  was 
created  in  1929  to  make  the  investigation.  The  commission 
consisted  of  the  commissioner  of  public  welfare  Mr.  Richard  K. 
Conant,the  commissioner  of  mental  diseases  Dr.  George  M.  Kline, 
the  deputy  probation  commissioner  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Parsons,  and 
two  other  men  appointed  by  the  Governor,  namely  Rev.  George  P> 
O'Conor,  prominent  in  Catholic  charities  and  Mr.  Theodore  a.  Lothrop 


1.  Allen,  Frank  G.  Address  to  the  Two  Branches  of  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  January  3,  1929  Senate  N©.1 
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executive  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

to  Children  and  also  chairman  of  the  commission.  Their  unanimous 

report  was  mode  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 

1 

December  1930,  and  is  commonly  known  as  House  Bill  1200  • 

Some  of  the  recommendations  made  pertain  merely  to 
technicalities,  the  abolition  of  obsolete  phrases,  the  clarifying 
of  certain  overlapping  points,  and  so  on,  and  shch  bills  will 
not  be  considered  here.  Many  proposed  changes,  however,  definitely 
affect  the  actual  welfare  of  children  and  will  be  briefly  summarized, 
being  divided  into  two  groups,  those  which  wese  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  1931,  and  those  which  were  lost. 

B.  Bills  Enacted 

l)  By  far  the  most  important  enactment  and  one  which  has  necessi- 
tated the  creat  ion  of  an  entirely  new  subdivision  of  five  workers 
in  the  state  division  of  child  guardianship  is  that  relative  to 
adaptions . Although  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  provide 
for  legal  adoption  (in  1851)  she  has  been  a laggard  in  really  pro- 
tecting the  child  adopted  and  also  the  adoptive  parents. 

At  least  one  thousand  adoptions  take  place  in  the  state 
yearly  and  more  than  half  of  them  were  formerly  granted  the  day 
the  petition  was  filed.  It  was  only  necessary  that  a person  over 
twenty  one  years  of  age  go  before  the  judge  of  a probate  court  with 
a child  and  ask  that  he  or  she  be  made  the  legal  parent.  Although 


1.  Report  of  Special  Commission  established  to  Investigate  Laws 
Relative  to  Dependent,  Delinquent  and  Neglected  Children.  January  1931 
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the  judge  mi^ht  investigate,  he  very  seldom  did. 

An  illustration  of  the  inadvisability  of  this  method  is  the 
case  of  an  Italian  woman  who,  with  her  ftusband,  took  an  infant 
to  court  asking  the  privilege  of  adopting  the  child.  After  the 
adoption  was  granted  it  w*s  learned  that  five  children  born  to 
these  people  had  been  committed  to  the  state  division  of  child 
gnardianship  through  the  neglect  law.  The  oldest  girl,  thirteen 
years  of  age  had  been  arrested  with  the  mother  in  a deportment  store 
for  shoplifting  and  committed  to  the  division  as  a delinauent  and 
later  transferred  to  the  Industrial  S chool  for  Girls  because  of 
continued  misbehavior.  The  mother  was  felt  to  be  mentally 
deficient,  the  home  filthy  and  the  father  making  only  a me°ger 
living  as  a barber.  Later  the  mother  met  an  unfortunate  girl 
with  an  illegitmate  baby  and  having  "no  cares"  had  agreed  to  relieve 
her  of  her  responsibility. 

Now  a thorough  investigation  is  made  by  a trained  worker 
not  only  of  the  petitioners*  character,  financial  standing  and 
home  conditions,  but  of  the  child  and  its  antecedents.  It  is  re- 
quired that  the  child  have  a six  months’  trial  residence  in  the 
home  before  the  adoption  is  granted,  unless  the  court  has  good 
cause  to  make  an  exception.  A,  s much  care  is  taken  to  ascertain 
if  the  child  is  "fit  and  proper"  for  adoption  as  that  the  petitioners 
and  their  home  are  suitable.  A great  deal  of  tact  is  used  in 
making  these  investigations  that  the  petitibners*  private  affairs 
are  not  made  public.  The  rs^ords  are  kept  under  lock  and  key 
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and  ore  accessible  to  no  ono  except  the  "parties  concerned*" 

Everything  is  done,  however,  to  obtain  oil  the  facts,  that  a 
child  in  the  future,  if  he  so  wishes,  may  identify  himself. 

Adoption  is  a serious  step  and  should  be  given  careful  study. 

Vfe  are  dealing  with  human  souls  and  more  than  one  life  is  effected 
when  we  change  their  course.  As  the  law  went  into  practice 
only  in  June  1931  there  has  not  been  time  to  know  what  the  effects 
will  be.  The  workers  are  sure  however  that  their  work  is  justi- 
fied. 

2)  It  has  been  customary  to  advertise  children  offered  or  wanted 
for  adoption  in  the  newspaper  along  with  advertisements  for  animals, 
quack  cures  or  furniture.  A separate  bill,  but  one  closely  related 
to  the  adoption  law  was  passed  necessitating  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  before  an  advertisement  can  be  published. 
The  policy  of  the  department  is  to  disallovr  the  publication.  This 
will,  in  time,  call  to  the  attention  of  the  state  more  and  more  the 
problem  of  illegitimacy.  Although  a quarter  of  the  children  in 
the  care  of  the  state  in  the  division  of  child  guardianship  are 
illegitimate  there  have  been  other  contributing  factors  which  made 
it  seem  wise  for  the  state  to  assume  the  custody  of  such c hildren. 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  take  children  for  illegitimacy  alone, 
byt  now  this  will  undoubtably  be  advisable,  as  the  law  has  been 
so  tightened  that  undesirable  disposal  of  them  will  be  more  and 
mofe  difficult.  There  are  many  people  in  the  vforld  like  the 
cow-bird  which  makes  no  provision  for  its  young.  It  builds  no 
home  of  its  own  but  lays  its  eggs  in  another  birds'  nest  and  expects 
some  foster  mother  to  rear  its  babies. 
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3)  A bill  of  prevention  rabher  than  cure  is  one  requiring  that 
an  agency  cr  person  in  another  state  which  places  a child  in  some 
foster  home  in  Massachusetts  report  the  fact  to  the  department  of 
public  welfare  and  file  a bond  to  protect  the  commonwealth  in  case 
the  child  becomes  a public  charge  during  its  minority.  ihis  is 
another  measure  to  insure  the  state  knowledge  of  every  dependent 
child  within  its  territory.  One  case  which  has  ccme  tc  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  recently  is  that  of  a colored  girl 

of  twelve  who  was  brought  up  from  an  orphan  asylum  in  Georgia  this 
winter.  The  foster  mother  is  childless  and  on  her  biennial  trip 
to  her  home,  was  attracted  etc  this  girl  because  of  her  affectionate 
attitude  and  apparent  lack  of  care  in  spite  of  the  fact  th*t  the 
woman  was  told  that  the  girl  lied,  was  dishonest  and  mentally 
unbalanced.  The  girl  will  be  returned  to  Georgia  and  without 
doubt  she  will  heve  to  be  cared  for  permanently  in  an  institution 
for  her  own  protection,  but  fortunately  it  will  not  be  in  Massachusetts# 

4)  The  mother*s  aid  work  has  been  broadened  b"  allowing  help  to 
be  given  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  ao  that  they  may 
continue  to  receive  advanced  education  if  desirable.  The  former 
law  limited  the  benefits  to  children  under  fourteen  or  to  those 
children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  when  they  were  reauired  by 
law  to  attend  school. 

5)  Several  improvements  have  been  made  relative  to  delinquent 


children 


Sometimes  such  children  were  so  unfortunate  os  to 
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have  no  parent  sufficiently  interested  to  attend  their  court  hearing 
if  not  summoned  nnd  the  law  provided  for  summoning  only  such  parent 
as  resided  in  the  town  where'  the  child  was  found.  '-his  has  "been 
extended  to  the  parent  where  ever  he  is  known  to  reside  within  the 

1 

commonwealth. 

6)  It  has  also  been  required  that  all  hearings  of  juvenile  cases 
shall  be  private,  and  the  general  public  is  now  excluded# 

7)  Much  hardship  has  been  suffered  both  by  the  children  and  by 
the  authorities  because  of  the  law  which  enabled  delinquent  children 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  held  temporarily  for  examination,  trial, 
or  appeal,  to  be  committed  to  jail.  The  commission  found  that 

in  1929  three  hundred  and  nineteen  boys  and  twenty  seven  girls  were 
kept  in  jail  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  six  days. 
A bill  was  passed  removing  the  age  limit  of  fourteen  years,  and 
permitting  children  up  to  seventeen  (the  delinquency  age)  to  -^e 
committed  for  detention  care  to  the  department  of  public  welfare, 
subject  to  the  department1 & consent  for  all  children  over  fourteen. 

8)  as  the  purpose  of  the  juvenile  court  is  treatment  and  restitu- 
tion of  the  individual  to  society  rather  than  punishment,  it  is  ad- 
visable that  everything  be  known  about  a child  before  judgment  is 
given.  h,s  a helpful  measure  to  this  end,  the  court  is  now  re- 

9 quired  to  cause  a thorough  physical  and  mental  examination  to  be 

made  prior  to  commitment  to  any  public  institution  or  th  the  de- 
partment. The  mental  examination  is  given  under  regulations 
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prescribed  by  the  department  of  mental  diseases,  and  it  has  worked 
out  that  the  various  state  schools  and  hospitals  have  been  assigned 
certain  districts.  It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  the  results 
of  the  examinations  have  influenced  the  judges  to  make  one  disposal 
rather  than  another,  but  at  least  a body  of  information  will  be 
collected  which  may  change  to  a marked  degree  our  oresent  care 
of  the  delinquent  child. 

9)  The  most  important  measure  passed  in  the  field  of  the  mentally 
handicapped  provides  that  a feebleminded  person  under  commitment  to 
an  institution  for  the  feebleminded  or  for  mental  defectives,  or  tb 
the  custody  of  the  department  ctf  mental  diseases  shall  be  incapable 
of  contracting  marriage.  "Thether  this  can  really  be  carried  out 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 

10)  A bill  which  will  improve  the  helpfulness  of  the  mental  ex- 
amination of  school  children  extends  the  service, upon  the  request 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  to  any  child  appearing  to  be 
mentally  retarded. 

11 ) Although  illegitimacy  has  been  mentioned  as  figuring  so 
strongly  in  the  matter  of  adoptions,  the  commission  considered 
still  another  phase  of  the  problem.  Nearly  two  and  one  half  per- 
cent of  the  children  born  in  Massachusetts  ore  illegitimate  and  the 
infant  mortality  rate  among  them  is  more  than  twice  that  in  the 
state  at  large.  The  most  important  bill  proposed  relative  to 
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il legitimacy  was  lost,  "but  some  protection  ws ''  given  the  unfortunate 
mother  and  child  by  changing  the  wording  of  the  lav/  regulating  the 
licensing  of  the  lying-in  hospital  by  the  department  so  that  more 
supervision  may  be  given  to  any  hospital  or  place  connected  in  ahy 
way  with  the  matter  of  maternity,  whether  before,  during,  or  after 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

12)  Illegitimate  children  who  have  been  adopted  and  therefore  have 
acquired  new  names  can  now  obtain  o.  birth  certificate  with  simply 
the  legal  name  and  no  reference  to  illegitimacy. 

13)  The  average  person  would  be  amazed  to  know  that  Massachusetts 
still  holds  to  the  Roman  idea  that  boys  of  fourteen  and  girls  of 
twelve  may  legally  contract  marriage.  The  state  has,  to  be  sure, 
enacted  regulatory  lav/s  to  restrice  this  practice,  but  there  are 
still  too  many  child  marriages.  The  four  proposals  of  further 
prevention  were  all  enacted  which  makes  one  wonder  if  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  the  law  to  be  changed  entirely.  Certainly  with  all 
that  Massachusetts  can  be  proud  of  in  the  c^re  of  her  children, 

she  has  been  very  remiss  in  this  respect.  However,  the  regulations 
passed  v/ill  make  some  improvement,  and  further  legislation  will 
surely  come  in  the  future.  Written  notice  of  intention  of  marriage 
must  be  secured  by  the  city  or  town  clerk,  also  proof  of  age  of  a 
male  under  twenty  one  or  a female  under  eighteen,  or  if  there  is 
reasonable  doubfr  that  either  one  has  reached  that  age.  a guardian, 
if  appointed  because  of  the  unfitness  of  the  parent,  must  give  consent 
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to  the  marriage  of  a minor  rather  than  the  parent,  and  9 parent  or 
guardian  has  a right  to  withdraw  consent  between  the  filing  of  the 
intention  of  marriage  and  the  issuing  of  the  certificate. 

C.  Bills  lost. 

The  work  still  to  be  accomplished  by  legislation  in  Massachusetts 
can  be  reviewed  by  briefly  summarizing  the  bills  lost  in  this  drive 
of  1930. 

1)  The  law  now  provides  that  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  of  any  child  under  two  placed  for  compensa- 
tion with  any  person  not  a relative.  The  commission  felt  that  many 
children  over  this  age,  and  placed  even  without  compensation  needed 
supervision  and  so  proposed  to  extend  the  law  to  the  age  of  seven, 
the  placement  with  or  without  pay,  but  the  bill  was  lost. 

2)  It  will  be  remembered  (Chapter  11  Part  /v.2)  that  a neglected 
child  is  one  "by  reason  k3?  orphanage,  or  of  the  neglect,  crime, 
cruel  ty,  insanity  or  drunkenness "etc.  Very  commonly  children 
suffer  severe  neglect  because  their  parents  are  feebleminded,  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  omit  the  wcrd"insanity"  and  substitute"mental 
disorder  or  defect." 

3)  as  the  law  is  now  administered  the  complaint  of  neglect  is  made 
against  the  child  in  the  Boston  Juvenile  or  other  district  court, 
and  sometimes  but  not  always,  it  is  followed  by  a complaint  against 
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the  parent  in  another  court*  To  prevent  the  waste  of  two 
hearings  on  practically  the  same  case,  and  to  prevent  embarrassment, 
it  was  thought  wise  bo  have  ivhe  parents*  case  also  heard  in  the 
juvenile  session  of  the  court.  This  would,  undoubtably,  because 
it  could  be  managed  more  easily,  increase  the  number  of  cases  against 
the  parents  and  thms  place  the  blame  and  fcesponsibility  where  it 
beldtngs,  on  the  parents  rather  than  the  children. 

Many  important  measures  relative  to  the  c^re  of  delinquent 
children  were  lost. 

4)  The  juvenile  age  is  now  considered  to  end  on  the  seventeenth 
birthday  and  any  boy  or  girl  ^hereafter  is  treated  as  a criminal. 

It  is  true  that  boys  of  eighteen,  although  their  cases  are  heard 
in  the  criminal  courts,  are  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  at  Shirley  rather  than  to  the  Concord  Reformatory,  but  with 
girls,  there  has  been  no  place  for  them  afjrer  their  seventeenth 
birthday  other  than  the  Reformatory  for  ^omen  at  Sherborn.  This 
is  the  only  woman1 s prison  in  the  state  and  of  course  houses  the 
murderer  and  the  worst  type  of  criminal.  It  was  proposed  and  lost 
that  the  juvenile  age  be  raised  to  eighteen  and  that  girls  up  to 
that  age  be  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster. 

5)  Anither  uncorrected  evil  is  the  newspaper  publicity  which  is 
still  allowed  in  the  cases  in  which  juvenile  offenders  figure. 


A ^irl  should  be  further  protected  by  being  accompanied  by 
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woman  attendant,  if  no  male  relative  is  available,  when 
committed  to  Lancaster  or  Sherborn. 

7)  It  would  be  very  beneficial  to  have  enacted  the  bill  requiring 
each  district  court  serving  a population  over  twenty  five  thousand 
to  have  a special  probation  officer  for  juveniles  and  to  combine 
courts  of  smaller  communities  for  the  same  purpose. 

8)  Perhaps  the  one  measure  which  would  solve  more  fiamily  problems 
than  any  other,  is  the  proposed  one  of  specialized  courts,  which 
vrould  have  .jurisdiction  of  all  cases  involving  marriage  and  divorce, 
wife  and  family  desertion,  custody  -*nd  care  of  children,  adoption, 
delinquency  and  so  on,  namely  the  establishment  of  a system  of 
circuit  juvenile  courts  with  special  medical  psychological  and 
psychiatric  service. 

Although  much  illegitimacy  .dll  come  to  t e attention  of 
the  department  of  public  welf are  by  the  operation  of  the  adoption 
law,  as  has  been  mentioned,  two  measures  intending  to  give  the  depart- 
ment fufcther  knowledge  were  lost. 

9)  One  was  to  empower  the  department  to  inquire  concerning  the 
circumstances  of  any  illegitimate  child  coming  to  its  attention 
and  to  promote  in  every  way  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  child 
andits  mother. 


10)  Another  suggestion  to  require  maternity  hospitals  to  give 
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the  department  notice  of  the  birth  of  every  illegitimate  child 
therein* 

■s 

11)  Strange  to  say,  the  three  bills  relative  to  child  labor  were 
all  lost.  People  who  are  indignant  over  the  employment  of  little 
children  in  foreign  countries  might  be  surprised  to  know  tho.t  in 
our  07/n  progressive  state  and  in  Connecticut,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  in  1922  thought  it  wise  to  make  a study  of 
“Child  Labor  in  Representative  Tobacco-Crowing  Areas.”  Of  over 
three  hundred  children  on  Massachusetts  forms,"  one  third  were 
from  twelve  to  fourteen,  one  fifth  were  between  ten  and  twelve 

and  about  one  tenth  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  Three  fifths 

1 

were  boys."  Nearly  all  the  children  had  worked  at  least  eight 
hours  daily,  in  very  fatiguing  position,  in  the  height  of  summer 
heat,  with  a close  atmosphere  due  to  cloth  covering  the  tobacco, 
and  with  a sickening  odor  in  addition.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  a 
bill  was  lost  attempting  to  regulate  this  by  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  under  fourteen  with  the  limitation  of  a forty  eight 
hour  week  in  an  "industrialized  agricultural  establishment." 

Regulations  regarding  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates 
whereby  the  age  and  physical  and  mental  fitness  of  the  child  would 
be  assured,  were  also  lost. 

\ 

Of  the  sixty  bills  recommended  by  the  commission,  thirty 
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two  were  enacted.  '^he  work  of  the  commission  was  undertaken 
not  because  of  any  public  scandal  which  should  be  investigated, 
but  rather  because  intelligent  people  realized  that  o state  with 
standards  in  general  as  high  as  those  of  Massachusetts  needed  to 
keep  up  with  advancing  criteria. 

"Progress  is 

The  law  of  life:  man  is  not  Man  as  yet. 
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Chapter  V.  'Ihe  7Jashingtcn  Conferences,  and  the  Present  Aims 

In  Massachusetts. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  individual  parents  o.nd  because 
of  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  life,  it  has  been  more  and 
more  necessary  for  organized  government,  city  , county,  state 
end  federal,  to  set  standards,  to  give  supervision  and  to  actually 
do  the  work  in  the  various  phases  of  child  care.  The  Washington 
Conferences  which  hove  been  occasionally  referred  to  are  those 
studies  made  by  experts  who  have  been  called  together  from  time 
to  time  by  various  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  The  real 
object  of  all  of  the  conferences  was  expressed  by  President  Hoover 
at  the  last  one  in  1S30; 

"If  we  could  have  but  one  generation  of  properly  born,  trained, 

educated  and  healthy  children,  a thousand  other  problems  of  govenn- 

1 

ment  7/0 uld  vanish." 

. 2’ 

A.  /The  Firsrt  Conference  1909 . 

President  Roosevelt, that  great  exponent  of  family  life,  at 
the  request  of  a small  group  of  leaders  in  social  work,  called 
about  two  hundred  men  and  women  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
people  actively  engaged  in  children*  s vrork  and  representing  all 
the  leading  religious  bodies,  to  confer  on  the  care  of  dependent 
children.  This  established  a precedent  which  has  been  followed 
at  about  ten  year  periods.  The  keynote  of  this  first  conference 
was  that  poverty  alone  should  not  break  up  the  home,  and  that  when 


1.  Hoover,  President  Herbert.  White  House  Conference  1930  P.7 
-•  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  the  care  of  dependent  children 
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as  a last  resort  children  must  be  removed  from  their  own  home,  they 
should  be  put  in  a foster  home  if  possible  rather  than  in  an  institu- 
tion. 


Fourteen  resolutions  relative  to  child  care  were  adopted 
and  have  been  reaffirmed  unanimously  at  both  succeeding  conferences. 
Within  the  limits  of  child  dependency,  these  points  are  absolutely 
sound  and  are  so  ideal  that  they  have  not  yet  been  entirely  accom- 
plished. 

1 

Briefly  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  Home  Care.  Children  of  -worthy  parents  or  deserving  mothers 

should,  as  a rule,  be  kept  with  their  os rents  st  home. 

2.  Preventive  work.  The  effort  should  be  made  to  eradicate 
causes  of  dependency,  such  as  disease  and  accident,  and  to  substitute 
compensation  ond  insurance  for  relief. 

3.  Home  finding.  Homeless  and  neglected  children,  if  normal, 
should  be  cared  for  in  families,  ’when  practicable. 


4.  Cottage  system.  Institutions  should  be  on  the  cottage  plan 
with  small  units,  as  far  as  possible. 

5 Incorporation.  Agencies  caring  for  dependent  children  should 
be  incorporated,  on  approval  of  a suitable  state  board* 


1.  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  the  Dare  of  Dependent  Children 
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7.  inspection  of  educational  work.  Educational  work  of  institutions 
and  agencies  caring  for  dependent  children  should  be  supervised 

by  state  educational  authorities. 

8.  Facts  and  records.  C omplete  histories  of  dependent  children 
and  their  parents,  based  on  personal  investigation  and  supervision, 
should  be  recorded  for  guidance  of  child-caring  agencies. 

9.  Physical  care.  Every  needy  child  should  receive  the  best 
medical  and  surgical  attention  and  be  instructed  in  health  and 
hygiene . 

10.  Cooperation.  Local  child-caring  agencies  should  cooperate 
and  establish  joint  bureaus  of  information. 


11.  Undesirable  legislation.  Prohibitive  legislation  against 
transfer  of  dependent  children  between  states  should  be  repealed. 

12.  Permanent  organization.  a permanent  organization  for  work 
along  the  lines  of  these  resolutions  i£  desirable. 


% 


13.  Federal  children* s bureau.  Establishment  of  a federal 
children's  bureau  is  desirable,  and  enactment  of  pending  ball  is 
earnestly  recommended. 

14.  Suggests  special  message  to  Congress  favoring  federal  children's 


bureau  and  other  legislation  applying  abdive  principles  to  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  federal  territory." 
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These  two  last  recomraondations  definitely  precipitated  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  in  1912,  with 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop  as  its  first  chief.  She  has  been  since 
succeeded  by  Miss  Grace  Abbott.  The  function  of  the  Bureau  is 
research,  popular  education,  administration,  and  cooperation  with 
local  agencies  in  all  work  relative  to  th  care  of  children. 

Another  country  wide  result  of  the  Conference  was  the  legis- 
lation which  rapidly  followed  in  so  many  states  subsidizing  the 
mother  with  her  children  and  thereby  building  up  rather  than  breaking 
up  the  home. 

B.  The  Second  Conference  1919. x 

At  the  close  of  the  "Tor Id  "Tar, 'Resident  Tilson  reouested 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  whose  department  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  had  been  placed,  to  call  a conference  on  the  Minimum  standards 
of  Child  "Tel fare . ihis  was  held  in  May,  1919  and  wo s attended 

by  many  upre  interested  experts  than  convened  in  1909,  including 
representatives  from  six  foreign  countries.  The  Conference  was 
divided  into  three  sections;  considering  l)  Child  labor  and  education; 

2)  public  protection  of  the  health  of  mothers  and  children;  3)  children 
in  need  of  special  care.  Sets  of  standards  in  all  these  fields 
wore  proposed  and  adopted. 

The  outstanding  result  of  this  conference  was  the  passage  of 
the  She ppard-T owner  Act,  which  safeguards  the  prospective  mother 
•■•nd  thereby  reduces  her  mcrtality  rate  as  well  as  that  of  infants. 


1*  Minimum  standards  for  child  welfare 
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The  Third  Conference  1930 


Then  the  time  drew  near  fcfc  the  third  conference,  the 
work  had  increased  so  such  proportions  that  sixteen  months  before 
the  actual  date  of  convening*  President  Hoover  sent  out  the  call: 

* to  study  the  present  status  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
children  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions;  to  report  what 
is  being  done:  to  recommend  what  ought  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it  " 
A committee  of  a f ew  representative  men  and  women  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Tilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  enlarged 
themselJes  until  there  were  twelve  hundred  people  working  for  over 
a year  to  collect  knowledge  and  experience  for  this  last  conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection';  to  which  about  three  thousand 
People  came  in  November  1930.  The  findings  of  the  conference  were 

epitomized  in  what  is  known  as  the  Children* s Charter:  aims  for 

2 

the  children  of  America,  quoted  in  full: 

*1.  For  every  child  spiritual  and  moral  training  to  help 
him  to  stand  firm  unddr  the  pressure  of  life. 

11.  For  every  child  understanding  andothe  guarding  of  his 
personality  as  his  most  precious  right. 

111.  For  every  child  a home  and  that  love  and  security 
which  a home  provides;  and  for  that  child  who  must  receive  foster 
care,  the  nearest  substitute  for  his  own  home# 

IV.  For  every  child  fu}.l  preparation  for  his  birth,  his 
mother  receiving  prenatal,  mat. al,  and  postnatal  care;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  protective  measures  as  will  make  childbearing  safer. 

V.  Fur  every  chi  Id  health  protection  from  birth  threu^i 
adolescence,  including:  periodical  health  examinations  and,  where 

1.  Whitehouse  Conference 


2.  Ibid  p.  46-48 
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needed,  care  of  specialists  and  hospital  treatment;  regular  dental 
examinations  and  care  of  the  teeth;  protective  and  preventive 
measures  against  communicable  diseases;  the  insuring  of  pure  food, 
pure  milk,  and  pure  water. 

VI.  For  evcify  child  from  birth  through  adolescence,  pro- 
motion of  health,  including  health  instruction  and  a health  pro- 
gram, wholesome  physical  and  ental  recreation,  with  teachers  and 
leaders  adequately  trained. 

VII.  For  every  child  a dwelling-place  safe,  sanitary,  and 
wholesome,  with  reasonable  provisions  for  privaoy;  free  from  ccm- 
diflions  which  tend  to  thwart  his  development;  and  a home  environment 
harmonious  and  enriching. 

VIII.  For  every  child-  a school  which  is  safe  from  hazards 
sanitary,  properly  eoui£ped,  lighted,  and.  ventilated,.  For  younger 
children  nursery  schoold  and  kindergartens  to  supplement  home  care. 

IX.  For  every  child  e community  which  recognizes  and  clans 
for  his  needs,  protects  him  against  physical  dangers,  moral  hazards 
and  disease;  provides  him  with  safe  and  wholesome  places  for  play 
and  recreation;  and  makes  provision  for  his  cultural  and  social 
needs • 

X.  For  every  child  an  education  which,  through  the 
discovery  and  development  of  his  individual  abilities,  prepares 
him  for  life;  and  through  training  and  vocational  guidance  prepares 
him  for  a living  which  will  yield  him  the  maximum  of  satisfaction® 

XI.  For  every  child  such  teaching  and  training  as  will 
prepare  him  for  successful  parenthood,  home-making,  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship;  and,  for  parents,  supplementary  training  to  fit  them 
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to  deal  wisely  with  the  problems  of  parenthood, 

Xll.  For  every  child  education  for  safety  and  orotection 
against  accidents  to  which  modern  conditions  subject  him — those 
to  which  her  is  directly  exposed  and  those  which,  through  loss  or 
maiming  of  his  oarents,  affect  him  indirectly. 

Xlll.  For  every  child  who  is  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or 
otherwise  physically  handicapped,  rmd  for  the  child  who  is  mentally 
handicapped,  such  measures  ■*  s will  early  discover  and  diagnose 
his  handicap,  provide  care  and  treatment,  °nd  so  train  him  that  he 
may  become  an  asset  to  society  rather  than  a liability.  Expenses 
of  these  services  whould  be  borne  publicly  where  they  cannot  be 
privately  met. 

XIV.  For  every  child  who  is  in  conflict  with  scciet,r  the 
right  to  be  dealt  with  intelligently  as  society's  charge,  not 
society's  outcast;  with  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  court 
and  the  institution  when  needed,  shaped  to  return  him  whenever 
possible  to  the  normal  stream  of  life. 

XV.  For  every  child  the  right  to  grow  up  in  a family  with 
an  adequate  standard  of  living  and  the  security  of  a stable  income 
as  the  surest  safeguard  ago.inst  social  handicaps. 

XVI.  For  every  child  protection  against  labor  that  stunts 
growth,  either  physical  or  mental,  that  limits  education,  that  de- 
prives children  of  the  right  of  comradeship,  of  play,  and  of  joy. 

XV 11.  For  every  rural  child  as  satisfactory  schooling  and 


health  services  as  for  the  city  child,  and  an  extension  to  rural 
families  of  social,  recreational,  and  cultural  facilities. 
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XV111.  To  supplement  the  home  and  the  school  in  the  training  of 
youth,  and  to  return  to  them  those  interests  of  which  modern  life 
tends  to  cheat  children,  every  stimulation  and  encouragement  should 
he  given  to  the  extension  and  development  of  the  voluntary  youth 
organizations • 

ALX.  To  make  everywhere  available  these  minimum  protections  of 
the  health  am  we  If  are  of  children,  there  should  be  a district, 
county,  or  community  organization  for  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
with  full-time  officials,  coordinating  with  a state-wide  program 
which  will  be  responsive  to  a nation-wide  service  of  general  informa- 
tion, statistics,  and  scientific  research.  This  should  include: 

a)  Trained,  full-time  public  health  officials,  with  public 
health  nurses,  sanitary  insnection,  and  laboratory  workers. 

b)  Available  hospital  beds. 

c)  Full-time  public  welfare  service  fot  the  nelief,  aid,  and 
guidance  of  children  in  special  need  due  to  poverty  misfortune,  or 
behavior  difficulties,  and  for  the  protection  of  children  from  abuse, 
neglect,  exploitation,  or  moral  hazard. 

FOR  EVERY  C ILD  T : .82  RIGHTS,  REGARDLESS  OF  RACE, OR  CD  LOR, OR 
SITUATION,  THERLVER  HE  HAY  LIVE  UNDER  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  FLAG. 


* 


It  is  too  early  to  report  any  outstanding  result  as 
it  was  possible  to  do  of  the  first  two  conferences.  It  must  be 
remembered  in  relation  to  these  conference  standards,  that  they  are 
meant  for  the  whole  of  the  United  tates,  and  that  although  many 
outstanding  communities  ,;an  show  a program  equal  or  superior  in  most 
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respects  to  these  ideals,  many  isolated  sections  have  hardly  made 
a beginning*  One  of  the  purpose  s of  this  notional  consideration 
from  time  to  time  is  that  there  should  be  an  equalization  of  core 
and  opportunity  and  that  the  strong  may  in  some  way  help  the  weak. 
Possibly  the  major  result  of  the  last  conference  will  be  just  this 
&hing,  to  gradually  educate  o.ll  the  prople  to  accept  these  standards 
which  have  now  been  proposed  for  twenty  years,  but  which  have  been 
put  into  practice  only  imperfectly* 

The  conference  of  1930  took  place  before  the  Massachusetts 
special  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Alien  (Chapter  IV)  had 
completed  its  work.  They  tested  their  recommendations  by  the 
conference  standards  and  felt  that  in  so  far  ~s  legislation  -feas 
concenned  their  ideals  were  similar. 

D.  Present  Aims  in  Massachusetts . 

Although  Massachusetts  has  been  mentioned  many  times 
throughout  this  paper  as  being  a pidneer  in  this  or  that  desirable 

j 

method  of  child  care  it  would  not  do  to  leave  the  impression  that 
the  goal  has  been  attained.  "Then  and  how  are  we  going  to  -ttack 
the  problem  of  the  prevention  of  dependency  rather  than  devising 
such  excellent,  but  expensive  methods  of  after  care? 

To  go  back  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Soecial 
Commission,  we  remember  that  there  are  still  important  changes  to 
be  made  in  assachusetts  relative  to  the  cere  of  the  illegitimate, 
the  neglected  and  delinquent  child  and  slsc^ive  all  children  further 
protection  in  the  field  of  labor.  Aside  from  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  failed  this  nst  year  but  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
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bf ought  before  the  legislature  nt  another  time,  e^ch  state  depart- 
ment has  many  ideas  which  they  hope  some  day  to  >ut  into  effect* 
Unquestionably  throughout  our  school  systems  there  should 
be  more  consideration  given  the  average  child,  by  training  him 
in  the  practical  arts  and  adapting  the  academic  subjects  more  to  his 
understanding.  Much  more  can  be  done  in  vocational  guidance,  but 
both  these  things  must  be  started  with  a.  child’  s school  career  rather 
than  when  he  i6  ready  to  leave  school,  if  any  good  is  to  be  accomp- 
lished* 

There  should  be  more  adequate  institutional  provision  for 
the  training  of  the  feebleminded  child,  and  some  state  hospital  should 
open  the  door  of  one  of  its  wards,  at  least,  to  children  with  a 
psychosis  or  with  encephalitis  lethargies,  making  ° definite 
children* s unit  rather  than  forcing  such  an  unfortunate  child  to 
mingle  with  the  adult  insane* 

The  greatest  responsibility  of  the  state  "in  loco 
parentis”  belongs  where  we  started,  with  the  department  of  public 
welfare*  Many  of  us  hope  to  see  the  day  when  there  will  be  main- 
tained a.  receiving  home  for  scientific  care  and  study  of  the  child 
before  placement;-  an  institution,  if  you  will,  but  one  of  such 
a temporary  nature  that  it  will  in  no  way  contradict  Massachusetts  * 
ideal  of  foster  home  care  for  every  normal  child*  j n second  insti- 

tution which  is  much  needed  is  a separate  place,  other  than  Lancaster, 
for  the  younger  delinquent  girl,  possibly  a place  where  a child 
chuld  be  sent  with  less  court  action  than  is  now  necessary  for  commit- 
ment to  the  Industrial  School*  rf  is  will  be  especially  desirable 
:rhen  the  Lancaster  age  of  '’dmission  is  raised  to  eighteea*  k 
The  1 districting  of  the  state  for  the  better  administration  of  all 
woEk  pertaining  to  the  department  and  the  better  coordination  of 
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public  and  private  charity  is  w^ideal  proposed  but  not  yet  put  in 
practice.  This  with  the  increased  power  of  supervision  of  private 
charities  by  state  specialists  will  tend  to  render  better  service 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

"What  ths  best  and  wisest  parent  van ts  for  his  child,  that 

1 

must  the  community  want  for  all  its  children." 


1 . Dewey,  John 
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"In  Loco  Farentis-" 
Summary • 


d 


Chapter  1. 

a.  Meaning  of  the  Title- 

Because  of  the  failure  of  individuals,  families, 
and  communities  to  fulfil  thoir  obligations  to  themselves  and  to 
others  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  state  to  assume  responsibilities 
for  its  dependents.  'i'his  paper  is  the  story  of  how  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  stands  "inloco  parentis"  to  its  children,  both  in 
actual  care  and  in  supervision. 

B.  The  Beginnings  of  Dependency  in  Massachusetts 

The  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts  were  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  voluntary  poverty  in  their  new  country,  and 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  but  of  course  that  was  impossible, 
end  as  dependency  increased,  the  obligation  of  suppoEt  was  put  on 
the  community  where  the  person  resided.  This  resulted  in  the 
municipal  almshouse  and  in  state  almshouses  for  those  without  a 
legal  redidence.  For  over  two  hundred  years  theEe  was  no  separate 
provision  for  the  cere  of  dependent  children  but  in  1872  this  evil 
was  corrected  and  the  children  were  all  put  in  the  State  Primary 
School  at  Monson.  From  then  on  there  was  quite  rapid  progress 
and  the  placing  out  system  was  well  developed  in  the  state. 

Chapter  11.  The  Present  fork  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare . 


A.  Classification 
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The  state  stands  "in  . oco  parentis"  to  about  6500  children 
who  have  come  into  the  care  of  the  department  because  of  dependency, 
or  of  the  neglect /of  their  parents,  or  because  of  the  child1 s own 
delinquency.  The  incapacity  of  the  mother,  either  physical  or 
mental,  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  dependency,  while  neglect 
always  implies  the  culoability  of  the  oaront.  The  main  causes  of 
neglect  are  immorality,  intemperance  or  desertion,  usiislly  in 
combination,  or  One  of  these  things  together  with  the  mental  defect 
of  a parent.  The  delinquent  child,  although  he  has  done  something 
for  which  he  is  brought  to  courtjhns  usually  come  from  a home 
containing  the  elements  of  dependency  or  neglect. 

B.  Foster  Home  Care.  - 

Believing  that  the  foster  home  has  the  bedt  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural  home,  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state 
to  begin  this  system  of  care.  The  first  years  of  placing  out 
made  a marked  decrease  in  the  death  rate  of  infants. 

The  laws  and  policies  developed  in  placing  out 
provide  that  a child  be  brought  up  in  his  own  religion,  that  families 
of  children  be  kept  together  when  possible,  that  unrelated  boys  and 
girls  are  not  placed  in  the  same  home,  and  that  girls  are  not  placed 
trhere  there  is  an  older  boy  or  unmarried  man. 

Children  are  classified  according  to  age  - up  to 
three  years  they  are  in  the  infant  department;  from  three  to  twelve 
in  the  boarded  children* s division;  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  one 


in  the  older  boys  or  older  girls  group.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
an  attempt  is  made  to  place  a child  in  a part  free,  free  or  rage  home. 

The  visitor’s  responsibility  in  this  foster  home  care 
is  very  great.  He  or  she  must  either  do  or  supervise  the  doing 
of  everything  of  ^hich  a child  may  have  need. 

tx  special  adoption  agent  visits  that  small  selected 
group  of  wards  who  are  placed  on  trial  for  adoption.  M re 
more  care  is  taken  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  on  either  side 
when  this  serious  responsibility  is  assumed. 

The  foster  home  must  conform  to  certain  standards  of 
a sound  economic  basis  and  cleanliness,  together  with  a suitable 
type  of  personality  oifi'  the  part  of  the  foster  parents.  The 
material  conditions  of  the  home  must  be  satisfactory  although  one 
home  differs  from  another,  and  much  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  advantages  a child  may  gain  through  the  home,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood in  its  schools,  churches  and  other  activities.  The  personality 
of  the  various  members  of  the  family  and  the  reasons  for  taking 
a child  are  very  important. 

Foster  home  care  is  considered  superior  to  institutional 
care  because  it  is  more  normal  and  gives  the  child  the  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  his  personality,  a fester  home  system, 
and  especially  in  a state  program  can  be  run  very  economically. 

C.  Mother’s  Aid.- 

The  plan  of  state  subsidy  given  to  worthy  mothers  was 
put  into  operation  in  Massachusetts  in  1913, and  works  very  well* 

A mother  must  be  worthy  and  in  need  and  have  children  under  fourteen, 
and  the  aid  given  is  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  a suitable  standard 
of  living.  Although  all  cases  are  first  handled  through  the 
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local  board  of  public  welfare,  the  state  pays  one  third  of  the  bills 
of  settled  and  the  whole  of  unsettled  cases* 

D.  Laws  regarding  the  care  and  protedtion  of  children. 

There  are  very  special  laws  for  the  protection  of 
children  under  two,  living  away  from  their  own  parents,  and  the  state 
agent  may  remove  a child  up  to  the  age  of  seven,  if  it  is  believed 
he  is  improperly  cared  for  away  from  his  oarents.  The  depart- 

ment workers  visit  yearly  every  child  boarded  by  a city  or  town* 

E.  Supervision  of  Private  Charities. 

The  subdivision  of  private  incorporated  charities 
investigates  all  applications  for  incorporations,  obtains  an  annual 
financial  return  of  every  charitable  corporation  and  inspects  such 
societies  as  request  or  give  their  consent  to  this  service* 

Through  the  work  of  this  subdivision,  individual  charities  may  be 
improved  and  through  public  and  private  cooperation,  better  service 
may  be  rendered  to  all  those  who  ^re  in  need. 

F.  Institutions  provided  for  grippled  and  Delinquent  children 
The  department  maintains  a hospital  school  for 
crippled  children  at  Canton#  and  three  Industrial  Schools,  one  for 
younger  boys  at  ’Testboro,  one  for  oJ.der  boys  at  S iirley  and  one 
for  firls  at  Lancaster.  These  institutions  are  all  on  the  cottage 
systwrn  rnd  maintain  on  excellent  standard  of  care  and  training# 

Chapter  111.  Responsibility  assumed  by  the  Deparements  of  Education, 
Health,  Labor  and  Mental  Diseases. 

a.  Department  of  Education. - 

The  state  compels  every  child  between  the  ages  of 
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seven  and  fourteen,  and  e^ery  child  under  si  xteen  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  to  attend  school,  either  public,  or 
private  but  publicly  approved.  Children  three  or  more  years 
retarded  ere  examined  by  the  department  of  mental  diseases  and  special 
classes  are  provided  for  those  found  to  be  feeble  minded.  There 
are  also  some  classes  for  accelerated  children. 

Beside  the  provision  made  for  crippled  children  at  the 
State  Hospital  School,  the  law  stipulated  that  erach  city  o t town 
having  at  least  five  children  so  crippled  that  they  cannot  attend 
a school,  is  obliged  to  employ  a teacher  for  instruction  in  the 
homes.  The  state  cares  for  its  deaf  and  blind  by  paying  tuition 
for  such  Children  in  excellent  private  schools,  or,  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  deaf,  cooperating  with  the  city  in  maintaining  - d ay  classes. 

Vocational  training  is  given  in  many  different  ways,- 
through  the  nautical  school,  thnee  textile  schools,  four  county 
agricultural  schools  and  agricultural  departments  in  fifteen  high 
schools . 

The  division  of  public  libraries  is  working  constantly 
to  improve  the  standard  of  reading  material  which  is  offered  our 
youth. 


B.  Department  of  Public  Health. - 

One  of  the  most  important  definite  programs  of 
this  department  is  the  Chadwick  clinic,  which  provides  for  the 
examination  of  all  school  children  ten  percent  or  more  under 
weight  or  known  to  be  tuberculosis  contacts  or  suspects. 

The  division  of  commuaicnble  diseases  gives  advice  and 
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assistance  to  local  boards  of  henlt'--,  end  organizes  union  health 
districts  in  rural  areas. 

Mothers  and  children  are  educated  in  the  principles  of  good 
diet  and  health  through  the  activities  of  the  division  of  child 
hygiene • 

C.  Department  of  Labofc  and  Industries. 

Hours  and  condition  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages  for  chibren 
are  regulated  in  this  department,  and  in  the  division  of  industrial 
safety  a reasonable  adjustment  is  made  in  the  case  of  accident. 

D.  Department  of  Mental  Disease s.- 

The  division  of  mentsQ  deficiency  carries  on  the 
regular  examination  of  retarded  school  c 'ildren  through  the  travelling 
clinics  of  the  fifteen  state  hospitals  and  schools  for  the  feeble 
minded. 

Preventive  work  is  being  done  by  the  division  of  mental 
hygiene  in  clinics  for  children  with  undesirable  habits,  personality 
defects  and  delinquent  trends.  ^he  division  also  cooperates  with 
medical  schools  in  a program  of  psychiatric  training  for  the  students 
and  supervises  various  pieces  of  research  work  in  connection  with  the 
child  guidance  clinics. 

Chapter  IV.  House  Document  1200. 

A.  Ex-Governor  Allen's  Address. - 

Ex-Gevernor  Allen  recommended  that  the  epartment 
of  public  welfare  make  a state  survey  to  determine  the  number  of 
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crippled  children,  which  resulted  in  the  p'-'ss'-ge  of  a Iww 
requiring  on  annual  census,  rnd  the  futther  provision  of  home 
instruction  in  those  places  where  there  were  five  or  more  such 
children. 

The  most  important  recommendation  made  by  Governor  Allen 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  an  unpaid  commission  which  began 
in  1929  to  investigate  all  the  laws  relativ©  to  the  welfare  of 
children.  ^heir  report  was  made  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  December  1930  and  is  known  os  House  Bill  1200 
A.  Bills  Enacted. - 

Bills  were  enacted  providing  that  the  division  of 
child  guardianship  investigate  all  applications  for*  adaption, 
about  one  thousand  cases  a year,  and  forbidding  the  advertisement 
of  children  for  adoption  without  the  consent  of  the  department. 

It  is  now  against  the  law  for  any  one  to  place  a child  in  a foster 
home  in  Massachusetts  without  filing  a bond  tc  protect  the 
Commonwealth  from  future  liability. 

Improvements  were  made  in  handling  cases -of  delinquency 
by  providing  that  a parent  be  summoned  if  he  is  known  to  reside  in 
the  commonwealth  ^nd  also  requiring  that  all  juvenile  hearings  be 
private.  A bill  was  passed  allowing  children  up  to  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  be  temporarily  committed  to  the  department  for  detention 
core,  rather  than  sending  these  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  to 
jail.  The  court  is  now  required  to  cause  a thorough  physical  and 
mental  examination  of  every  child  adjudged  delinquent  before  com- 
mitment to  any  public  institution  or  to  the  department. 
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Feeble  minded  oersons  under  commitment  to  nn  institution  or 
in  the  dustody  of  the  department  of  mental  diseases  shall  be 
incapable  of  contracting  marriage.  The  law  regarding  the  licensing 
of  lying  in  hospitals  was  made  ore  explicit  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  mother  an'1  child.  The  feelings  of  the  illegitimate  child 
are  now  safe  guarded  by  allowing  a birth  cert if icate  to  be  issued 
without  any  reference  to  illegitimacy* 

Although  boys  of  fourteen  and  girls  of  twelve  are  still 
legally  allowed  to  contract  marriage  in  Massachusetts  there  ^re 
many  restrictions,  and  the  commission  succeeded  in  tightening  the 
sttings  still  more,  by  reauiring  that  written  notice  of  intention 
of  marriage  be  obtained  by  the  city  clerk,  and  in  some  circumstances 
proof  of  age.  A guardian  or  parent  has  the  right  to  withdraw 
consetit  once  given,  between  the  filing  of  the  intention  and  the 
issuing  of  the  certificate. 


C.  Bills  Lost.- 

A bill  extending  to  seven  the  age  when  notice  shall  be 
given  the  department  of  any  child  placed  for  compensation  with  any 
pefcson  not  a.  relative  was  lost.  Feeling  that  feeble  mindedness 
as  well  as  insanity  is  often  a cause  of  parents  neglecting  their 
childrep  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  wording  of  the  law  by 
substituting  "mental  disorder  or  defect"  for  "insanity  ". 

To  enable  an  easier  prosecution  of  the  p>.  rents  in  neglect 
cases,  the  commission  recommended  thatthey  be  tried  in  the  juvenile 
session  rather  than  in  another  court,  thus  saving  duplication. 
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All  social  workers  regret  that  the  bill  raising  the  delinquent 
age  limit  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  was  lost#  • Another  uncorrected 
evil  is  the  newspaper  publicity  which  is  still  allowed  in  the  cases 
in  which  juvenile  offenders  figure.  Bills  providing  for  more 
special  probation  officers  for  iubeniles  nnd  for  the  establishment 
of  a system  of  circuit  juvenile  courts, tiere  also  lost. 

The  commission  attempted  to  further  safeguard  the  illegiti- 
mate child  by  empowering  the  department  to  inauire  concerning  the 
circumstandes  of  every  one  Groining  to  its  attention,  and  also  requiring 
maternity  hospitals  to  give  the  department  notice  of  the  birth  of 
every  illegitimate  child  therein. 

The  labor  bills  were  all  lost  and  an  attempt  should 
again  be  made  to  regulate  children's  work  in  an  "industrialized 
agricultural  establishment." 

Of  the  sixty  bills  recommended  by  the  Commission,  thirty 
two  were  enacted. 

Chapter  V.  The  -Tashington  Conferences  and  the  Present  Aims  in 
Massachusetts • 

A.  The  First  Conferenct  1909. 

In  1909  President  Roosevelt  called  about  two  hundred 
experts  in  children's  work  to  confer  on  the  Care  of  Dependent 
Children.  Fourteen  resolutions  were  adopted  and  have  been  re- 
affirmed unanimously  both  succeeding  conferences.  The  keynote 
of  the  conference  was  that  children  should  be  removed  from  their 
own  homes  only  as  a lost  resort  and  that  in  the  event  of  removal 
they  should  be  plaaed  hn  foster  hemes  rather  than  in  institutions. 
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Recommendations  were  also  made  for  cooperation  between  private 
agencies  and  supervision  of  the  same  by  the  state.  The  t ost 
concrete  results  of  the  conference  were  the  accomplishment  of  the 
recommendnf’  on  that  a Federal  Children’s  Bureau  be  Lished,  and 

the  country  wide  provisions  for  mother’s  r>id. 

B.  The  Second  Conference  1919.- 

At  the  close  of  the  .rorld  war,  president  filson 
requested  the  Secretory  of  L bor  to  cal:  a conference  on  the  Minimum 
Standards  of  Child  elfare,.  Standards  were  recommended  for 
child  labor  *nd  education;  p’blic  protedtion  of  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children;  children  in  need  of  special  care.  The  out- 
standing result  of  this  conference  was  the  passage  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  which  safeguards  the  prospective  mother  and  thereby  re- 
duces her  mortality  rate  as  well  r'S  that  of  infants. 
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C.  The  Third  Conference  1930.- 

To  show  tha  growth  of  an  idea  in  twenty  years,  this 
conference  was  proceeded  by  a sixteen  months*  study  made  by  a 
committee  of  twelve  hundred  specialists  all  '-ver  the  Trnited  States. 

Facts  and  experiences  were  then  presented  ^t.  the  conference  to 
•which  about  three  thousand  people,  as  against  the  original  two 
hundred,  came.  The  results  of  * he  meet  mg:,  rare  epitomised  in 
ninteen  aims  for  tee  children  of  America,  known  as  the  Children’s 
Charter,  quoted  in  full  in  the  original  paper. 

The  major  result  of  this  last  conference  may  possibly 
be  the  gradual  education  of  all  the  prople  to  accept  these  standards 
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which  have  now  been  proposed  for  twenty  years,  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  universally  applied* 

D.  Present  Aims  in  Massachusetts* 

The  work  cf  child  c^re  in  Massachusetts  is  not  yet 
perfected  and  all  of  the  bills  lost  in  1930  should  again  be  brought 
before  the  legislature. 

Aside  from  this  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  for 
the  benefit  of  children  in  each  of  the  deportments  mentioned.  The 
school  system  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  average 
child.  Much  more  should  be  dene  in  the  way  of  vocational  guidance 
and  industrial  training. 

There  should  be  mere  institutional  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  feeble  minded  and  special  consideration  in  some  state 
hospital  to  t'-'e  problem  of  encephalitis  lethrrgica* 

The  greatest  responsibility  of  the  state  "in  loco 
parentis"  falls  back  on  the  department  of  public  welfare.  a need 
is  felt  for  a receiving  home  for  scientific  care  and  study  of  the 
child  before  placement,  and  a second  institution  for  the  younger 
delinquent  girl. 

The’  districting  of  the  state  for  the 
better  administration  of  all  work  pertaining  to  the  department  **nd 
tine  better  coordination  of  public  and  private  charity  is  an  ideal 
proposed  but  net  yet  put  in  practice. 

"Tnat  the  best  and  wisest  parent  want s for  his  child, 
that  must  the  community  want  for  all  its  children*" 
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